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I. 


ESSENDEN put the girl gently down on the flat rock at the edge 
F of the stream. 

“ There you are, little woman,” he said. “ You really ought to 
be careful how you go splashing about. If you had n’t screamed in 
time——” 

“ Did I scream ? ” 

“Rather! Lucky you did.” 

“T didn’t scream because I was afraid. I stumbled and—and I 
thought I saw an eel in that pool, ready to bite me. Eels do bite.” 

“ Undoubtedly—horribly ! ” 

He stepped back with a little flourish of the hat in his hand. “1 
beg your pardon,” he said. “I took you for a child. That dress, you 
know, and——” 

“ And my being in paddling.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve been rather presumptuous.” 

The color in her cheeks deepened a little. “Not at all. It’s my 
own fault. This afternoon—just for an hour or two—I’ve been 
dreaming—pretending I wasn’t grown up. It’s so sad to be grown 
up.” 

His eyes sparkled with instant sympathy. “ After all, are you so 
very old?” 
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She was seventeen or thereabouts, he guessed—a girl lately arrived 
at womanhood. Her hair was arranged in a bewildering fashion, re- 
quiring a ribbon here and there to keep its blonde glory within bounds. 
Beneath the dark brows and darker lashes blue eyes showed in sudden 
flashes—like the glint of bayonets from an ambush. The delicately 
rounded cheeks, just now a little blushing, and the red-lipped mouth, 
made her look absurdly young. 

She had sunk to a seat upon the rock. One foot was doubled 
under her, and the other, a white vision veiled by the water, dangled 
uncertainly, as if inclined to seek the retirement possessed by its fellow. 
His gaze lingered on the curve of throat and shoulder. 

“Tf Phidias were only alive——” he said. 

“ Phidias ? ” 

“ A Greek friend of mine, dead some years. He would have loved 
to turn you into marble.” 

She gave a little crowing laugh, delightful to hear. “I’d much 
rather stay alive.” 

“You are right. Better be a Greek goddess alive, than one dead.” 

She laughed again. “ You ’re—unusual.” 

He bowed with another flourish. “Then, so are you.” 

Their eyes met frankly. “Thank you for coming to my rescue.” 
she said. “ But you ’ve been standing in the water all this time! What 
am I thinking of! Come up here.” 

She sprang to her feet, as if to make room for him upon the rock, 
but sank back quickly. He gave her a scrutinizing glance. 

“ What was that I heard?” 

“T asked you to get out of that horrid water. It must be fright- 
fully cold.” 

He shook an admonitory finger. “Bravely done, but you can’t 
fool me so easily. I heard a moan, and—and I won’t remark that 
you ’re crying.” 

“ You ’d—better not.” 

“You hurt yourself when you stumbled.” His firm hand was on 
her shoulder. 

“No—n-o. Well, even if I did turn my ankle, I’m not crying. 
It ’s very tactless of you to notice.” 

He tried to catch a glimpse of the slim leg through the dancing 
water. It swung back in vigorous embarrassment. 

“The other ankle, then?” 

Ye-es.” 

“T’m awfully sorry. Can’t I do something?” 

“T think I’ll go home.” 

“ But you can’t walk.” 

“T think so. Isn’t this just too tiresome? I will walk.” 
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She rose to her feet at the word, but, once there, gave a cry, and 
stood tottering. His arm caught her about the waist. 

“Where do you live? Near here anywhere?” 

“Oh, yes; just up the lane. But it might as well be ten miles.” 
Her brave laugh was half a sob. 

“Not a bit of it! Hold tight.” 

She flushed and gave an astonished wriggle as she found herself 
lifted and borne up the lane. 

“Don’t squirm so, child,” he ordered. 

“You ’re carrying me!” 

“Oh, no! We’re playing lawn-tennis.” 

“Goodness! You fairly grabbed me.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to have asked your permission, but if I had you 
might have refused it.” 

She laughed. “I think I should.” 

“Tt’s too late now,” he said contentedly. “ Does the foot hurt?” 

“Not much, thank you—thank you, Mr.——” 

He was obdurately silent. She tried again. 

“Thank you, Mr. Please, what’s your name?” 

“ «Puddin’ Tame,’ ” he laughed. 

“¢ Where do you live?’” she chanted delightedly. 

“* Down the lane.’ No, you live down the lane.” 

“Tt isn’t far now. Are you tired?” 

“Oh, no! I’m doing very well, thank you.” 

“Perhaps you ’d better rest.” 

“By no means. I hope you live over the hills and far away.” 

“You aren’t bashful, are you, Mr. Puddin’ Tame?” 

“H’m.” He peered down at the injured ankle. “ How’s the foot?” 

“A little—cold.” 

“T’m afraid the wrench has interfered with the circulation. Poor 
child!” 

“ Really, it does n’t hurt—not much.” 

“‘T see you were born to be a heroine.” 

“ And you ’re a ‘ knight comes riding by, riding by, riding by "——” 

“*So early in the morning, ” he finished. “If the knight were 
sure you thought so”—his eyes were on her cheek—“ he might claim 
a knight’s reward.” 

She fell abruptly silent. 

The Maryland spring was well advanced, and the path along which 
they moved was carpeted with flowers. The blue bells of the wild 
myrtle swung almost at their feet. Scarlet runners rioted over the low 
stone wall at either hand. The sycamores and oaks were clothed in 
tenderest green. Beyond the left-hand wall, rows of peach-trees 
marched away, flaunting banners of pink and white. 
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Fessenden heard the tinkle of the brook, winding in the shadow 
of overhanging banks. Sights and sounds lulled him. He felt himself 
in harmony with the quiet mood of the girl in his arms. 

Truly this was an unexpected adventure! His eyes rested upon the 
piquant face so near his own. It possessed a refinement of outline that 
was belied by the humble fashion of her gown and by the position in 
which he had surprised her. The precocious daughter of a farmer, 
perhaps, or at best the neglected child of one of the war-ruined “ first 
families of the South.” 

He found himself speculating upon the sort of house he was likely 
to discover at the end of the lane—perhaps a crumbling colonial man- 
sion, equipped with a Confederate colonel and a faithful former slave 
or two. 

He smiled unconsciously at the red mouth, and was somewhat dis- 
concerted to find the blue eyes watching him. 

“Were you making fun of me, Mr. Puddin’ Tame?” 

“Word of honor, no! I was smiling to be in harmony with the 
day, I fancy.” 

“ Maryland is lovely. You’re a Northern man, are n’t you?” 

“T freely admit it. But I’m on my way to a house-party at 
Sandywood.” 

“ Sandywood ? ” 

“Yes. You know it, of course? ” 

“Of course. It’s just over the hill from the Landis house—our 
house. Sandywood is the old Cary place.” 

“T don’t know. I’m to visit a family named Cresap.” 

“It’s the same place. The Cresaps are only occupying it for a 
while.” 

“Then you know Mrs. Cresap?” 

“Hum-m. Aunty Landis knows her, but I suppose she does n’t 
know us—not in the way you mean. I live with Aunt Katey Landis 
at White Cottage. Uncle Bob Landis supplies Sandywood with eggs 
and butter and milk.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“ You ’ve never been on the Eastern Shore before? ” 

“Never. But I’ve learned to like it already. To rescue a girl 
from man-eating eels, and——” 

“ Girls don’t go in wading every day, even on the Eastern Shore.” 

“Tf they did, I1’d walk over from the railroad station straight 
through the year.” 

“From Sandywood Station?” 

“Yes. I was delayed in Baltimore on account of meeting a friend 
there, so there was n’t any one at the station to meet me. I’m a good 
walker, and——” 
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“And the fairies led you down the wood-road in time to save 
disobedient me.” 

“ Disobedient ? ” 

She nodded. “ Aunty Landis told me that I must n’t go in wading. 
She said it was not becoming—that it was very improper.” 

“ How unreasonable! ” 

“ That ’s what I thought. But I wish now I ’d obeyed her.” 

“ But that would have meant that the poor knight would have ridden 
by without an excuse for knowing you.” 

“Alas! Well, your task is nearly done. We must be near White 
Cottage.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

She glanced about, and then gave a wriggle so violent that she 
almost slipped from his arms. 

“ Put me down! ” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“We’re nearer than I thought. There’s the big oak. The lane 
comes right up to the back door. The house is on the main road, you 
know. Put me down!” 

“But why should n’t I carry you into the house?” 

“ Because—oh, because Aunty Landis would be terribly frightened ! 
She ’d think something dreadful had happened to me. Please put me 
down. I can limp along, if you’ll let me use your arm.” 

He allowed her to slip slowly to the ground. “There you are, 
then ; but be careful.” 

A sigh of relief escaped her as she tried her weight gingerly on the 
injured foot. 

“It’s ever so much better. I won’t even have to hop.” Her face 
was upturned earnestly. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Puddin’ Tame. 
You ’ve been very kind.” 

“ You ’re very welcome,” he returned, and, seized by a sudden pater- 
nal tenderness, he stooped and kissed the red-lipped mouth. 

She stepped back with a sharp “Oh!” mingled of anger and the 
pain of her twisted ankle. “Oh! Why did you do that? We were 
having such fun, and—and now you’ve spoiled the whole afternoon. 
What a—a perfectly silly thing to do!” 

He quailed before the bayonets flashing in the blue eyes. 

“T was carried away,” he said humbly. 

“T hate you!” 

“No, no. Don’t—please don’t do that. Of course I was wrong— 
unpardonably wrong, I suppose—but you looked so young, and—well, 

so adorable, that I——-._ Oh, please don’t hate me! ” 

His gloom was so profound that, in spite of herself, she felt her 
wrath begin to melt. 
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“If you ’re sure you ’re very sorry ——” 

“T’m in the dust,” he evaded. 

“Then—all right.” She smiled a little, but with caution—he 
should not be allowed to think himself too easily restored to favor. 
“T frightened you, didn’t 1? And you ought to have been frightened. 
But to show you I trust you now, I’ll use your arm as acrutch. Come 
on. Oh, what a delicious sight for poor Aunty Landis! ” 

Truly enough, the spectacle brought to her feet a motherly-looking 
woman who had been knitting on the porch of White Cottage. 

“ Good gracious, child! What’s the matter?” She fluttered down 
the steps to meet the bedraggled adventurers. “ Have you hurt your- 
self, dearie? Oh, dear, dear! What is it? Have you broken your 
leg?” 

“T’m all right, Aunty. Don’t worry. My ankle might be turned 
a little, that’s all. This gentleman has been very kind to me, and 
helped me home.” 

The woman made Fessenden a spasmodic bow. “I’m sure we’re 
much obliged to you, sir. Is it your ankle, dearie? I told you not to 
go in wading. The idea of such a thing, and you a young lady!” 

“Now, Aunty, please don’t scold me—not until my foot’s fixed, at 
any rate.” 

Although the girl’s lips quivered warningly, Fessenden could have 
sworn her eyes laughed slyly. But the older woman’s vexation was 
effectually dissolved by the other’s pitiful tone. 

“There, there! You poor silly baby! Come right in, and I’ll 
put your foot in hot water and mustard. That’ll take the soreness 
out.” She passed her arm lovingly about the girl’s slender shoulders 
and was leading her away without more ado. The girl hung back. 

“ Aunty, I have n’t thanked him—half.” 

“T’m sure the gentleman’s been very good,” said Mrs. Landis, 
“but he knows your foot ought to be soaked in hot water just as soon 
as can be. There won’t be any too much time to do it before supper, 
any way.” 

“ By all means,” agreed Fessenden. “I’m very glad if I’ve been 
of service.” Mischief awoke in his glance. “I’ve had ample reward 
for anything I’ve been able to do.” 

The blood crept into the girl’s cheeks, but she was not afraid to 
meet his eyes. 

“ Good-by,” he said with evident reluctance. “I hope your ankle 
will be well very soon.” The laughing imps in her eyes suddenly em- 
boldened him. “May I come to-morrow evening to see how you’re 
getting on?” 

“ Of course—if you like. We’re through supper by half-past seven, 
and——” 
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“Supper?” he returned, and paused so pointedly that the girl 
laughed outright. 

“Q-oh! Would you care to come to supper with us, really?” 

“ Don’t ask me unless you ’re in earnest.” 

“Will you come, then, at half-past six?” 

“T7ll come. Thank you—immensely. Good-night. Good-night, 
Mrs. Landis.” 

“ Good-night, good-night, Mr. Puddin’ Tame,” called the girl as she 
hobbled up the steps, supported on the older woman’s arm. 

He waved his hat from the gate, and the girl blew him a smiling 
kiss—to the very evident embarrassment of Aunty Landis. ° 


II. 


FESSENDEN turned to the right on the main road. At a little dis- 
tance he paused to glance back at White Cottage. 

There was nothing of the colonial manor-house in its lines. Clearly, 
it had always been the home of humble folk. He fancied that good 
Aunty Landis—whose husband supplied Sandywood “with eggs and 
milk and butter ”—would be the last to lay claim to gentility. 

It was a little disappointing to be compelled to abandon his dream 
of a Confederate colonel and of a decayed “ first family.” 

“But the little girl is perfectly charming,” he mused, and strode 
up the road humming: 

“Oh, she smashed all the hearts 


Of the swains in them parts, 
Did Mistress Biddy O’Toole.” 


The directions given him by the station-master at Sandywood 
Station had been so clear that, although a stranger to this part of the 
country, Fessenden had found his way thus far easily enough. 

Now, as he topped the rise, his eyes fell at once upon Sandywood 
House: a buff-and-white structure, with the pillared expansiveness of 
a true colonial mansion. It was set upon a knoll, across an intervale, 
the wide expanse of the Chesapeake shimmering in front of it. Ardent 
Marylanders had been known to maintain that it was fully the equal 
of Mount Vernon itself. 

The avenue leading up toward the back of the house from the main 
road wound a couple of hundred yards through a garden of box and 
lilac, then swept the pedestrian about an ell to the steps of a demilune 
porch, and almost vis-d-vis with half a dozen men and women drinking 
tea. 

A plump, neutral-tinted woman, a trifle overgowned, hurried for- 
ward to greet him. 

“Why, Tom Fessenden!” she exclaimed. “So here you are at 
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last! You bad man, you did n’t come on the right train. Your things 
arrived this morning, but when the car came back from the station 
without you, I thought you ’d backed out. The next thing I was expect- 
ing was a letter from you, saying you could n’t come at all, you irre- 
sponsible man! ” 

“T would have been a loser.” 

“'Ve-ry pretty. Really, though, we have a jolly crowd here. All 
complete except for Roland Cary. If Roland Cary had n’t notions!” 

“Ts any man foolish enough to decline an invitation from you?” 

“Any man? Oh, Roland Cary’s a cousin.” 

“Lucky man! Madam, may I ask if he is so attractive that you 
wish he had come instead of me? ” 

“T wanted—wanted him to be here with you, silly. He—he is per- 
fectly charming. You know, I’m half afraid of you. You ’re such a 
superior old Yankee that I dare say you despise us Marylanders, and 
were as late in getting here as you dared to be.” The perennial chal- 
lenge of the Southern belle was in her tones. 

Fessenden laughed. “I ran across Danton in Baltimore. Blame 
it all on him.” 

“Charlie Danton? Oh, isn’t he the most exasperating! Now, 
come up and meet everybody. Boys and girls, this is Mr. Fessenden— 
Mrs. Randall and Dick Randall, over there. And Pinckney—Pinck, do 
get out of that chair long enough to be polite!—my lord and master, 
Tom. That’s my cousin, May Belle—May Belle Cresap—and Harry 
Cleborne ; and this is Miss Yarnell, the celebrated Miss Madge Yarnell ; 
and—and that’s all. How funny! I do believe I’m the only one of 
us you ’ve ever met before.” 

“That proves how benighted I’ve been,” he returned. “ But what 
can you expect of a man who’s never been on the Eastern Shore?” 

Detecting something proprietary in the manner of the young man 
who hung over the back of Miss May Belle Cresap’s chair, he abandoned 
his thought of taking a seat next that languid lady, and instead inserted 
himself deftly between Pinckney Cresap and Miss Madge Yarnell. 

Cresap shook hands heartily. “Glad to see you, Fessenden. I’ve 
heard a lot of you from Polly ever since she knew you in New York— 
before she did me the honor to marry me. Glad you’ve got down to 
see us on our native heath at last.” He poked a rather shaky finger 
at the stranded mint-leaf in the empty glass before him. “A julep? 
No? You mentioned Charlie Danton just now. You’ve heard about 
his high doings, I suppose. Perhaps you’re in his confidence? ” 

“Not at all. He’s in mine, to the extent of persuading me to 
buy a small yacht of his this morning—sight unseen. He promised to 
telegraph over this way somewhere and have it sent around to your 
hoat-landing—if you ’ll allow me,” 
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“ Of course. My man will take care of it when it turns up. Dan- 
ton ’s a queer one.” He rattled his empty glass suggestively at his wife. 

“He seemed as cynical as ever,” commented Fessenden. 

“He ought to be. They say that if it were ‘befo’ de wah’ he’d 
have to meet a certain Baltimore man on the field of honor—a married 
man, you understand. Coffee and pistols for two! ” 

Fessenden was willing to elude the foreshadowed gossip. “ We’re 
shocking Miss Yarnell, I’m afraid.” 

The girl was, indeed, sitting with averted head, her face set rather 
sternly. 

“Eh! Oh, I beg your pardon, Madge,” said Cresap, with real 
concern. 

“T hardly heard what you were saying,” she rejoined. “I was 
thinking of something else.” 

Her voice was unusually deep and mellow, and Fessenden’s sensitive 
ear thrilled pleasurably. He glanced toward her. 

She was a decided brunette. Her eyes as they met his had a certain 
defiant challenge, a challenge at once bold and baffling. The distance 
between her eyes was a trifle too great for perfect beauty, but her com- 
plexion was transparently pale, and her teeth were wonderfully white 
and even. The poise of her head was almost regal, and she had a 
trick of coming very close to one as she talked, that was very discon- 
certing. 

On the whole, Miss Yarnell was a charming person of twenty-three 
or four, and he began to have a decided appreciation of the adjective 
Polly Cresap had applied to her. Moreover, the sombre challenge in 
her dark eyes impelled him to further investigation, under the clatter 
of tea-cups and small talk about them. 

“ Why ‘ celebrated,’ Miss Yarnell?” he began. “ Why ‘ celebrated ’ 
rather than ‘ beautiful’ or ‘stunning’ or downright ‘ handsome’? ” 

“ Polly ’s rather silly,” said Miss Yarnell. 

“ Are you dodging?” 

“T never dodge. But Polly is silly—yes, she’s unkind, although 
she ’d be in tears if she dreamed I thought so. She ought not to have 
called me that. No, I don’t dodge, but I suppose I can refuse 
to answer.” 

He declined to notice the ungraciousness of her response. “ Oh, of 
course, but I’m certain to learn the reason you ’re ‘ celebrated’ from 
some one—badly garbled, too,” he laughed. 

Contrary to the spirit of his badinage, she seemed resolved to take 
him seriously. “That ’s true. I may as well tell you. I’m celebrated— 
‘notorious’ would be a better word—because of that affair in Baltimore 
last year. I was an idiot.” 

“Hard words for yourself. I think I don’t understand.” 
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“ You don’t know Baltimore, then?” 

“ Very little. The Club is about all, and that not more than once 
or twice a year.” 

“The Club! If you’ve been there once this winter, I’m afraid 
you ’ve heard of me. I’m Madge Yarnell, the Madge Yarnell, the girl 
who tore down the flag at the cotillion.” 

“Q-oh!” He gave her a long stare. “It was you.” 

She winced before the contempt in his tone, and her eyes glistened 
suddenly. “I’m confessing to you,” she reminded him with a humility 
that he knew instinctively was wholly unwonted. “I’m not proud of 
what I did, although some of my friends”—her glance swept over 
Polly Cresap—“ are still foolish enough to tease me about it.” 

Compelled by his eyes and the light touch of his hand on her arm, 
she rose with him, and they sauntered together to the isolation of a 
pillar on the porch-edge. 

The great bay, now purpling with the first hint of sunset, stretched 
from the foot of the knoll to the hazy hills of the western shore. Little 
red glints flashed from the surface of the water and seemed to be 
reflected in the depths of Miss Yarnell’s sombre eyes. 

She stood with her hands behind her, her head turned a little from 
him, but held very proudly. A strong woman, evidently; a passionate 
one, perhaps; a devoted one, if the right man were found. Fessenden, 
studying her covertly, realized that for the second time that day he had 
encountered a girl who stirred in him an interest novel and delightful. 

“Tell me about it, Miss Yarnell,” he said at last. “I’ve only 
heard that you refused to enter the cotillion room so long as the Stars 
and Stripes decorated the doorway, and that finally you took down the 
flag with your own hands. I remember the Evening Post had a solemn 
editorial on the sinister significance of your alleged performance. It 
could n’t have been true—I realize that now that I know you. No 
one could accuse you—you of—that is——” 

“ Of vulgarity. Thank you for being too kind to say it. But I’m 
afraid most of it’s true.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

She turned a grateful glance upon him. His steady, reassuring 
smile seemed to give her a long-needed sense of comfort and protection. 
In spite of herself, her eyes fell before his, and her cheeks reddened a 
little. 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” she said. “I did it on a dare. A 
year ago I was unbelievably silly—I ’ve learned a great deal in a year. 
A man dared me—and I did it.” 

“T don’t acquit you—quite; but what an egregious cad the man 
must have been! ” 


“No, no, don’t think that. He never dreamed I would really dare. 
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But I was determined to show him I was n’t afraid—was n’t afraid of 
anything—not even of him.” 

“Of him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Q-oh!” he said slowly. “I see. Well, were you afraid—after- 
ward?” 

She swung her hands from behind her back and struck them together 
with a sudden gesture of anger. 

“No, but I hated him.’ I hate him! Not that he wasn’t game. 
When I turned to him with that dear flag dangling in my hand, he 
swept me off in a two-step, flag and all. But he smiled. Oh, how 
he smiled!” She drew along breath. “ D——his smile!” Her des- 
perate little oath was only pathetic. “I can see that triumphant twist 
about the corner of his mouth now, like a crooked scar.” 

“Good Lord! Charlie Danton!” 

Her startled look confirmed the guess her words denied. “No, no.” 

“ By Jove! don’t I know that smile? We were in college together, 
you know, and I’ve made him put on the gloves with me more than 
once on account of that devilish smile. But I’ll do him the justice 
to believe that he did n’t really suppose you’d take that dare.” He 
interrupted himself to laugh a little. “ How seriously we’re talking! 
After all, it’s no great matter if a—a rather foolish girl did a rather 
foolish thing.” 

She refused to be enlivened. “I had it out with him,” she said. 
“ And since then we have n’t seen anything of each other. You heard 
what Pinckney Cresap said just now?” 

“ About Danton and the possibility of a duel?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid that’s partly my fault. I sent him away, 
and——” 

“T see. If he’s weak enough to seek consolation in that way, he 
deserves to lose you.” 

She smiled frankly. “ You’re very, very comforting. I’m glad 
I confessed to you—it’s done me good.” 

The clatter of the group at the tea-table behind them had effec- 
tually muffied the sound of their voices. Their eyes and thoughts, too, 
had been so preoccupied that it was only now they became aware of a 
small boy standing on the gravelled walk in front of them. He wore 
a checked shirt and patched trousers on his diminutive person, and 
freckles and a disgusted expression on his face. 

“Gee Whilliken! ” exclaimed this apparition, with startling vehe- 
mence. “I been standin’ here ’most an hour, I bet, without you lookin’ 
at me oncet. I’m Jimmy Jones.” 

“ Welcome, scion of an illustrious family!” said Fessenden. “ What 


is your pleasure? ” 
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“ Ah, g’wan,” returned Master Jones. “I got a letter, that’s what. 
I got a letter here for——” He broke off to scan his questioner closely. 
“You ’re the man, ain’t you? Tall, good-looker, wet pants. Say, Mis- 
ter, ain’t your name Puddin’ Tame? ” 

“* Puddin’ Tame’?” asked Miss Yarnell, smiling. “Is it a game 
you want to play, kiddy?” 

“No, ma’am, tain’t a game. I want to see him. Say, ain’t you 
Puddin’ Tame? ” 

“T’ve been called so,” admitted Fessenden, surprised but greatly 
diverted. “But I'll let you into a secret, Jimmy: it’s not my real 
name.” 

“ Aw, who said it was? Don’t I know it’s a nickname? Guess I 
heard of Puddin’ Tame before you was born.” 

“T believe your guess is incorrect, James.” 

“No, *tain’t neither. Say, here’s the letter for you. There ain’t 
no answer.” He thrust an envelope into Fessenden’s fingers, and dis- 
appeared around the corner of the house with a derisive whoop. 

The sound served to divert the tea-drinkers from their chatter. 

“What! A billet doux already?” said Mrs. Dick Randall. “ This 
is rushing matters, Mr. Fessenden. I think it’s only fair you should 
let us know who she is.” A chorus of exclamations followed, in which, 
however, Miss Yarnell did not join. 

“Polly,” said Cresap at last, “don’t tease Fessenden. Rather, if 
your inferior half may venture the humble suggestion, I would urge a 
casual glance at his trousers. What do you see, Little Brighteyes?” 

“Goodness, Tom! They ’re wet. Positively dripping! ” 

“T lost my way coming over, and had to wade through a brook.” 

“ And I never noticed it until now. And I declare I have n’t given 
you a chance to get to your room yet. Pinck, why did n’t you remind 
me? Ring the bell, please. “Tom, you must change your things right 


away.” 
Alone in his room, Fessenden read the note delivered by the cadet 


of the house of Jones. 


Dear Mr. Puppin’ TAME: 
Shall we have it for a secret that you ’re coming to supper at our 


house to-morrow? We aren’t quality folk, and maybe Mrs. Cresap 


would n’t like it. So please don’t breathe it to a soul, but just steal 
BETTY. 


away, and come. 


IIl. 


BerorE luncheon the next day, Fessenden had begun to acquire 
some acquaintance with the members of the Sandywood house-party— 
a particular acquaintance with the celebrated Miss Yarnell. It did not 
take him long to perceive that Miss Yarnell and he had been provided 
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for each other’s amusement. Harry Cleborne’s fatuous devotion to May 
Belle Cresap—Fessenden rather disliked the two-part Christian name— 
and the good-natured cliquishness of the four married people, threw 
upon him the duty of entertaining the unattached bachelor girl. He 
took up the burden with extraordinary cheerfulness. 

Pinckney Cresap watched his progress, frankly interested. Once, 
indeed, he took occasion to compliment him. 

“You Northerners have some temperament, I see. If only Roland 
Cary were here, my boy!” 

“ He would have even more, I suppose,” laughed Fessenden. “ Polly 
told me about him yesterday.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, so she was telling me. Oh, I’m not sure about 
the temperament—unfortunately, I have n’t had a chance to judge.” 
He chuckled. “But there’s a charm there, that’s certain.” He 
chuckled again, as if vastly amused at the recollection of some humor 
of Roland Cary’s. “An eligible parti,’ he went on. “The head of 
the first family of Maryland. Father and mother both dead—brought 
up by a doting great-uncle.” 

“Confound him! I’m quite jealous. Where is he? Does n’t he 
dare show himself?” 

“ Off on some philanthropic scheme, I believe. Roland Cary nas 
notions. But you need n’t be jealous—you’re doing very well with 
Madge Yarnell.” 

Toward noon, as they were all debating whether or not a game of 
tennis was worth-while, a trim-looking sloop rounded a wooded point 
of the bay shore, and ran down toward the boat-landing. 

“T think that’s your yacht, Fessenden,” said Cresap. “If Danton 
has been keeping her up at the Polocoke River Club, she ’d be just about 
due here now.” 

“ Let ’s all go down and have a look at her.” 

A hat or two had to be gotten, and by the time they reached the 
landing-stage the boat was already tied up. A sunburned man touched 
his cap to the party. 

“Mr. Charles Danton’s Will-o’-the-Wisp,” he said. “I was to de- 
liver her at the Cary place, to Mr. Fessenden.” 

“1m Mr. Fessenden. She looks like a goed boat.” 

“ There ain’t any better of her class from Cape May to Hatteras,” 
said the boatman. “It’s a pity Mr. Danton’s got the power-boat idea 
in his head.” 

“Yes, he told me that was one of the reasons he’s giving up the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. He’s bought a hundred-ton steam-yacht, I believe.” 

“That ’s right, sir. Well, she’s all right, and I’m to be master of 
her, so I guess I had n’t ought to complain, but, after all, a real sailer 
is better, J think, sir.” 
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The boat was sloop-rigged, seaworthy rather than fast, and, for 
her length, very broad of beam and astonishingly roomy. Spars and 
deck were spick and span in new ash, and her sides glistened with white 
paint. 

“ Would you like to go over her?” suggested the boatman. “ Here’s 
the keys to everything, Mr. Fessenden—the rooms, and these are for the 
lockers and the water-tanks.” 

The party clambered aboard and proceeded to explore the little 
craft. The women exclaimed with surprise and delight. 

“Two cabins!” said Mrs. Dick Randall. “One at each end—do 
you see, Polly? And what’s this cunning cubby-hole between the 
rooms ?” 

“ That ’s the galley, ma’am,” answered the boatman. “ The kitchen, 
you ’d call it. Do you see that little oil-stove, there? Big enough to 
de what ’s wanted plenty. Yes’m, she’s as well found as any old-time 
Baltimore clipper, she is. A cabin aft for the owner, and a fok’s’l room 
for me. Mr. Danton used to say he had a right to make me comfort- 
able, if he wanted to. You know his queer ways, maybe. We kept 
the stores in those lockers. She’s got some of ’em aboard yet.” 

“T should say so,” declared Polly, who had been rummaging about. 
“ Potted tongue and jams, and a whole ham, and, I declare, here’s 
the sweetest little coffee-tin full of coffee!” 

“Mr. Danton was thinkin’ of takin’ a cruise,” explained the boat- 
man. “ And when you bought the Wisp, sir, he telegraphed to turn her 
over right away, in case you wanted to use her while you was here. 
Well, gentlemen, if you ’ll excuse me, I "Il be walkin’ over to the station 
to catch my train back to Polocoke.” He touched his cap and tramped 
away up the knoll toward the road. 

“ Let ’s all go for a sail in her,” said May Belle. 

At the suggestion, an idea sprang full-grown into Fessenden’s mind. 

“Some other time,” he returned. “I’d rather try her out by 
myself first. I want to see if she has any mean tricks before I risk 
any life beside my own. If the wind’s right, I may tack about a bit 
this afternoon.” 

He realized that he had explained too elaborately—Miss Yarnell bent 
an intent look upon him. As he was returning up the pathway at her 
side—the others a safe distance ahead—she touched his arm. 

“ Please take me with you when you go sailing this afternoon? ” 

“Oh, I may not go. If I do, I think you’d better not. You see, 
the Wisp may be crank.” 

“ Nonsense! Besides, I’m a good sailor—swimmer too. I should n’t 
care if we were capsized.” 

“T’d care for you.” 
“ Please take me. I want particularly to go.” 
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“ Really, I can’t.” 
“You mean you won’t!” 

rather not, at any rate.” 

Again her intent look surprised him. “ Not if I went ‘on bended 
knee’ to you?” 

“ Not if you begged me with bitter tears,” he laughed. 

“T thought you would n’t, before I asked you,” she said broodingly. 
“I knew it would be of no use.” 

“Youdid? Why do you want so much to go?” 

“Tf I tell you that, will you tell me why you won’t take me? ” 

“T can’t promise. But what reason can there be except that I don’t 
care to risk your life in a boat I know nothing about? ” 

“ What solicitude!” she said with sarcasm. “‘ Men were deceivers 
ever.’ ” 

She gave him an enigmatic smile as they took up their tennis rackets. 

Beyond an amused wonder at the vagaries of the modern American— 
or, at any rate, Maryland—girl, this incident made little impression 
on Fessenden’s mind, occupied as it was with schemes of its own. By 
the time luncheon had been over an hour er two, however, and it drew 
on to the time when he might be expected to take out the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, he confidently anticipated a renewal of Miss Yarnell’s request. 

He was downright disappointed, therefore, when the young woman 
in question announced that she had a slight headache and thought a nap 
would do her good. Polly and Mrs. Dick chorused hearty approval, 
and Pinckney advised a julep. 

Thus supported, Miss Yarnell mounted the staircase from the wide 
hallway, not vouchsafing a single glance at Fessenden, who lingered 
rather ostentatiously about in his yachting flannels. Although his 
determination—as whimsical as the girl who had inspired it—to keep 
his projected visit to White Cottage a secret forbade the presence of 
Madge Yarnell upon the Wisp, he would willingly have had another 
trial of wits with her. However, this was denied him. 

Mrs. Dick and Polly made perfunctory petitions to accompany 
him, easily waved aside. Dick Randall himself and Cresap were too 
lazy even to offer their companionship. May Belle and her follower 
had taken themselves off an hour before. Thus Fessenden found noth- 
ing to hinder his announced plan of trying out the Wisp alone. 

“T’m off,” he declared. “ By the way, if I’m not back for dinner, 
don’t worry, and don’t wait dinner for me. The wind may fall and 
make it a drifting match against time, you know, so don’t think of 
delaying dinner, if I don’t turn up.” 

Once on board the sloop, he cast off, hoisted mainsail and jib, and 
stood away to the northward. 

Although unfamiliar with the dry land of Maryland, Fessenden was 
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not entirely so with its waters. Once or twice he had taken a cruise 
on the fickle Chesapeake, and he was fairly well acquainted with 
the character of the sailing and the configuration of the bay. 

Moreover, he had given a half-hour’s close study to some of Cresap’s 
charts that morning. He knew, therefore, that his first long reach on 
the starboard tack would take him well clear of the land. Thence he 
planned to come about and sail with the wind to a little cove he had 
noticed on the map. This cove lay a mile or so above Sandywood, and 
was concealed therefrom by a heavily-wooded point. He counted upon 
making a landing there about six o’clock. 

It was a delightful day for sailing. ‘The breeze was firm, but not 
too strong—just brisk enough to ruffle the water with a steady purr 
under the bow as the sloop slid up into the wind. 

In pure enjoyment Fessenden whistled shrilly and sang snatches 
of song. His trip had enough of mystery about it to arouse all the 
boy in him. The thought of his evasion of Miss Yarnell’s importunity, 
too, made him laugh aloud. ‘To be sure, his merriment was a little 
diminished by his recollection that she had shown no desire to accom- 
pany him atthe last. Was she merely whimsical, he wondered, or 
had she acted with a motive? 

He hauled the mainsail a trifle tauter, and watched with critical 
eye the flattening of the canvas. The Wisp fairly sailed herself, and 
needed little attention. He burst into song: 

*“ And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle fre-e-e, 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 

Old England on her lee.” 


He stopped. The wind pushed persistently at the flattening sail ; 
the water purred under the bow; the shore was already hazy behind him. 
These things were as they ought to be, yet he had become conscious 
that something extraordinary had interrupted his flow of song. 

His eyes, sweeping the whole horizon, came back to the sloop, sur- 
veyed her slowly from bowsprit to rudder-post, and rested finally on the 
closed double-doors of the little cabin that faced him across the cockpit. 

At that moment a loud knocking shook the latticed doors. Then 
a mellow voice spoke distinctly: 

“* Behind no prison grate,’ she said, 
‘That slurs the sunshine half a mile, 
Live captives so uncomforted 
As souls behind a smile— 
God’s pity let us pray,’ she said.” 


The doors were flung open, and framed in the hatchway appeared 
the upper part of the body, the dark hair, the defiant eyes, and the 
faintly-smiling mouth of the celebrated Miss Madge Yarnell. 
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IV. 


For a moment Fessenden could only stare. Then he gave a long 
whistle. 

“This Maryland climate is—extraordinary!” he remarked to the 
horizon. 

Miss Yarnell mounted the pair of steps from the cabin to the level 
of the cockpit, and seated herself on the lockers. 

“T simply had to come,” she explained. 

“ Marvellous impulsion! ” 

“T’m not welcome, then?” 

“T’m afraid you’ve guessed it.” 

“ Obstinate—man! ” 

“ Artful—woman! ” 

“You are a very chilly person. I think I’ll begin to hate you 
pretty soon.” 

“ Really ! »”» 

“Now that I’m here, you might as well make the best of it. 
Please, sir, Ill try to be very agreeable and entertaining, if you ’!l 
only be kind to me.” 

“You’d move a heart of stone, but mine’s a diamond. You’re 
always charming—I admit that freely—but I can’t consider that in this 
particular situation. No, no. ‘Off with your head; so much for 
Bolingbroke.’” He braced the wheel against his knee and began to 
haul in the sheet. 

“ You ’re going back?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To put me ashore? ” 

“ Right, my lady.” 

“Then you intend to sail off again to—to do what you like?” 

“ Humanly speaking, yes.” 

In spite of the heeling deck, she rose abruptly, her eyes wide and 
resolute. 

“Mr. Fessenden, I’m going with you this afternoon, wherever you 
go. If you take me back to the landing, I won’t go on shore. Youll 
have to use force, and I warn you I'll resist, and I’m strong for a wo- 
man. I solemnly vow I’ll make a dreadful scene. And I’ll scream, 
and I can scream hideously!” 

Her words were utterly convincing. He let go the sheet and stared. 
“By Jove! you are a terror. What in the world is all this about?” 

“Never mind.” 

“But you make me mind. Surely all this can’t be a mere freak 
on your part. Or is it a joke?” 

“No. I’ve a reason for my—my very unladylike conduct.” 

Vou. LXXXVI.—% 
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“ Strike out the adjective. But what’s the reason? ” 

“Td rather not tell.” She resumed her seat, as if she thought the 
victory won. Her eyes dwelt on the lines of his powerful figure, well 
set off by his gray flannels. “You are a distinctly good-looking man, 
but obstinate.” 

“And you’re a remarkably lovely girl, but eccentric; very—ec- 
centric.” 

“ You don’t know my reasons.” 

“T’ve asked for them.” 

She laughed evasively. “Is n’t it about time te come about?” she 
said. 

“Tt is. But how do you know that? Are you a witch?” 

“In with the weather braces,” she commanded. “Stand by to 
tack ship! Ready about! Helm’s alee! Round we go, now. Make 
fast! All snug, sir.” 

Accompanying her rather uncertain display of nautical language 
with a pull at the sheets that proved her strength, she gave Fessenden 
her assistance in bringing the Wisp before the wind. 

Afterward there was silence between them for a long time. The 
knots slipped away under the keel of the little yacht, and she drew 
rapidly in toward land. Fessenden consulted his watch. It was half 
past five. He decided that it was time to land—time to send his unwel- 
come visitor away, and to keep his appointment with Betty for supper 
at White Cottage. 

Miss Yarnell examined the little binnacle beside the wheel. 

“ Due east,” she said sombrely, “almost. If you go back to Sandy- 
wood, Mr. Fessenden, remember, I’ve given you fair warning.” 

“Fear not, mademoiselle. Far be it from me to force you to try 
your screaming powers on me! I shudder at the thought. No, no. 
Do you see that cape two or three points south of east? Piney Point, 
it’s called. That’s the place I’m aiming for. Are you content?” 

“ Perfectly eontent.” 

She met his puzzled frown with a faint smile. “You beat the 
Dutch,” he declared in an injured tone. 

It was just six o’clock when the Wisp grounded gently on the sandy 
beach of Piney Cove. The westering sun flung red bands across the 
pine woods, here growing almost to the water’s edge. 

Fessenden led a line ashore and made it fast to a convenient tree. 
“ Now, Miss Yarnell,” he smiled, “ the voyage is over. Ill really have 
to ask you to leave me—with my thanks for a delightful afternoon, after 
all. If you follow the bay shore, you’ll be at Sandywood in half an 
hour, I fancy.” 

She had joined him as he stood on the beach. “Thank you,” she 
said gravely, “but I’m going with you.” 
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“ Really, this is rather—rather——” 
“ Impossible,” she supplied. “ Yes, I ’ll agree to anything you like 
to say of me, but, Mr. Fessenden, it’s very important for me to go 
with you—to your appointment.” 

He stared, bewildered not only by her audacity, but by her apparent 
knowledge of his plans. 

“Do you deny that you have an appointment with some one near 
here?” she demanded. 

“T don’t deny it. But what if I have? This is too ridiculous! 
I don’t know how you know where I’m bound, but—I don’t want to be 
tude, Miss Yarnell—but even if you do know, I don’t see how it matters 
to you.” 

“It does matter to me,” she said, sudden passion in her voice. “It 
matters terribly.” 

Her suppressed excitement, her entire seriousness, could no longer 
be doubted. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. “I think you must be making 
some mistake.” 

“No, no. I don’t know exactly where you ’re going, I admit, but I 
know who it is you ’re going to see.” 

He felt a baffling sense of amazement over an impossible situation. 
“ Who is it, then? ” he demanded. 

“ Please, please, don’t let us mention names. But I know. Mr. 
Fessenden, I recognized the envelope that boy brought up yesterday.” 

“The envelope? O-oh! You did?” 

“Yes. I’ve seen that style of envelope too often not to know it. 
Now do you understand why I want to go with you?—why I must go?” 

“T’m as much at sea as ever. Why?” 

She flushed vividly. “Ifyou really can’t guess, I—I can’t tell you.” 

He stared at her helplessly, then tossed both hands in a gesture of 
despair. “I give it up. I give you up, in fact. You fairly make my 
head spin! It’s getting late, Miss Yarnell. I think you ’ll find a path 
behind the grove.” 

“I’m not going to Sandywood.” 

“Then I’ll leave you in possession of the yacht. Good-night.” 

He took off his cap smilingly, and, turning, walked rapidly inland. 
He had not gone half a dozen yards when he heard a light footstep 
behind him, and wheeled to find her at his very heels. 

“T’m going with you.” 

“You ll dog me across country?” he asked incredulously. 

She flushed painfully, but stood her ground. “I’m going with 
you,” she repeated. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. For a moment he eyed her rather malev- 
olently. “Come back to the sloop, then. We’ll talk it over.” 
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She followed obediently as he clambered over the low rail of the 
Wisp. 

“T don’t know what to make of you,” he complained. 

“T hardly know what to make of myself.” 

“Tf I had more time, I might be able to get at things.” 

“You ’d better simply take me with you.” 

| “Hum-m,” he said contemplatively. 
They were standing side by side on the floor of the cockpit. He 
waved his hand toward the bay. “ All this beautiful scenery ought to 
| be good for your malady—whatever that may be. Look at that sunset, 
Miss Yarnell. Why, hello! What’s that? Dead into the sun! 
Can’t you see it?” 

She peered beneath the arch of her hand to mark the point. At 
that moment her elbows were gripped as if by a giant. She felt herself 
lifted, then thrust firmly, although gently, downward into the little cabin. 
It was all done in an instant. Fessenden slammed the double-doors 
a deftly upon his prisoner and dropped the catch into the slot. 

o “ Good-night,” he called reassuringly. He leaped ashore and, hur- 
ried inland. 


FESSENDEN was well aware that the frail catch that held the doors 
of the Wisp’s cabin would not long hold prisoner so vigorous a young 
woman as Madge Yarnell. He guessed that in ten minutes she would 
be wending her disconsolate way toward Sandywood. But ten minutes 
would be enough—he gave himself no further concern about her. 

He followed a cow-path beyond the pine grove, crossed a meadow 
or two, and struck the road not far above White Cottage. 

A quail called in a field of early wheat, and was answered from a 
thicket of elderberry near at hand—a charmingly intimate colloquy. 
Fessenden was serenely conscious that it was good to be only twenty- 
eight, and on his way to dine, or sup, with an artless girl. 

In ten minutes he was halting at the gate of White Cottage. Al- # 
though it was only the dusk of the day, the window shades were down, 
and the lighted lamps within sent a glow across the wide porch. The 
door stood invitingly open. 

As he clicked the gate behind him, he felt as if he were about to 
enter another world than the one he had left at Sandywood—the 
enchanted world of boyhood. 
| At the thought, he pursed his lips and sent the rounded notes of 
q the quail through the evening haze. 

He had not time to repeat them before a slender figure, appearing 
as if by magic, extended him a warm little hand. 
“Bob White! ” she said gaily. “I’m very glad to see you. I was 
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in the hammock under the hickory there. That gives me a new name 
for you—I was tired of Puddin’ Tame.” Her lips echoed the whistle. 


“T’m glad you ’ve come, Mr. Bob White.” 
“Did you dream for a moment I would n’t?” 

“T was a little afraid you might forget your promise. No, what 
I was really afraid of was that you would n’t find a chance to steal away. 
You did steal away, did n’t you, ve-ry quietly?” 

“T did. I sailed away, at any rate, and I did n’t tell a soul where I 
was bound.” 

“T knew you were a reliable man.” 

“How is the sprained ankle? You don’t seem to be noticeably 
crippled.” 

“Of course not. That’s all well now—I ’ve been resting in the 
hammock all day. But come into the house. Supper is ready, and 
Aunty Landis has the most delicious chocolate, with whipped cream.” 

She tripped ahead of him up the pathway and into the house, 
calling: “ Aunty Landis! Uncle Landis! Here he is. Here’s Mr. 
Bob White. He’s ready for supper, I’m sure.” 

The long-suffering goodwife met him in the living-room. “ Good- 
evening, Mr.—ah——” 

“My name is——” 

“Bob White,” interrupted the girl. “ Please let it be Bob White. 
That must be your name. Don’t you like it?” 

“ Very much.” 

“Then that’s what we’ll call him, please, Aunty Landis. Yester- 
day you were Puddin’ Tame, to-day you ’re Bob White, and all the time 
you ’re really somebody else. Ill have the fun of meeting a new man 
any moment I like.” 

Mrs. Landis received this remark with a look as nearly approaching 
to sternness as she was capable of. “Betty, you must behave. Re- 
member, you ain’t as much of a baby as the gentleman maybe takes you 
for.” 

The girl fell silent, and seated herself upon a chintz-covered sofa. 
Fessenden scanned her more closely than the dusk outside had permitted 
him to do. 

Her hair was gathered in a shining braid that hung quite to her 
waist, a girlish and charming fashion. Her blue eyes watched him 
demurely from beneath a broad, low forehead. The sailor suit of yes- 
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terday had given place to a simple white frock—Fessenden noticed that 
it came fairly to her ankles, now discreetly slippered and stockinged. 

At the moment of seating themselves at table, they were joined 
by Uncle Landis, a middle-aged farmer whose preternaturally-shining 
face and plastered hair, not to mention a silence unbroken throughout 
the meal, gave plain proof of recent rigorous social instruction on the 
part of his helpmeet. 

The memory of that supper has always been a delight to Fessenden. 
The omelet was all golden foam ; the puffed potatoes a white-and-brown 
cloud. The spiced cantaloup and brandied peaches reminded him of 
the wonderful concoctions his Grandmother Winthrop had made—she 
who would never allow any one but herself to wash the glass and silver. 

The hot Maryland beaten biscuits were crusty to the smoking hearts 
of them, withstanding his teeth’s assault just long enough to make their 
crumbling to fragments the more delicious. The chocolate, in blue 
china cups not too small, was served as the Spaniards serve it and as it 
ought to be served—of the consistency of molasses candy when poured 
into the pan. 

And then came the creamy rice pudding for dessert, whereupon 
Fessenden won Mrs. Landis forever by asking for the receipt and gravely 
jotting it down in his notebook, in spite of Betty’s laughing eyes. 

Betty’s talk flashed and sparkled to his sallies. She showed a self- 
possession remarkable in a farmer’s daughter who was encountering 
a man of the world for what must have been the first time in her life, 
as he fancied. Once or twice he felt that she had led him on to talk 
of himself and to expand his own ideas to a degree unusual in him. 

“ Betty, you ’re a witch,” he declared at last. “I’ve been clatter- 
ing away here like a watchman’s rattle. You can’t be interested in all 
this stuff about my cart-tail speeches for honest city government.” 

“But I am interested, decidedly. I like to hear about men that 
do something—they ’re a novelty.” Her frank smile warmed him. “I 
know there are enough worthless men in the world to make the useful 
ones count all the more. ‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do.’ That’s as true in Maryland as anywhere.” 

“ You ’re a worldly-wise small person.” 

“Oh, I read and think a little, Mr. Bob White.” She nodded her 
head at him until the blonde braid danced. 

After supper Uncle Landis abruptly vanished. Aunty Landis 
lingered in the dining-room on the plea of clearing off the supper 
things—in point of fact, Fessenden saw her no more that night. Betty 
led the way to a couple of steamer-chairs at a corner of the porch. 

The breeze had freshened a little, and he tucked her knitted scarf 
about her shoulders with a care not altogether fatherly. 

“Thank you, Bob White. You’re very kind.” 
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“Who would n’t be kind to you, Betty? Look there! Over the 
top of the hill. Even the stars are peeping out to see if you’re com- 
fortable.” 

She gave her little crowing laugh. “What a poet! I always think 
of Emerson’s verse about the stars. Do you remember it? 


“ Over our heads are the maple buds, 
And over the maple buds is the moon; 
And over the moon are the starry studs 
That drop from the angel’s shoon.” 


“ Where did you learn Emerson? ” 

“T had a teacher who liked him.” 

“ Did any one ever tell you that you talk as a prima donna ought to 
talk, but never does—‘ soft, gentle, and low’? ” 

“Ts that a compliment?” 

“Certainly. Perhaps you sing.” 

“T’ll get my guitar.” 

She flashed into the house and back again. The starlight enabled 
him to see her indistinctly as she tightened the keys of a small guitar. 

“T like this song,” she explained. “It was written by Fessenden, 


you know.” 
“ By whom?” 
“Thomas Fessenden, the Fessenden, the man who——” 


“Oh, of course.” 

To hear himself thus referred to, to hear one of his own casual songs 
launched from the lips of a country girl in the splendor of a Maryland 
night, was a novel experience even for Fessenden. He realized with 
amusement that his identity was wholly unknown to Betty, that 
capricious young person not having allowed him as yet to mention his 


own name. 
She sang, her eyes laughing upon him as her lips rounded to the 


whistle of the quail in the refrain. 


“At eve, when first the fading glow 
Of setting sun foretold the night, 
The tender call came, soft and low, 
Across the dying light: 
(Too sweet for cry, 
Too brief for song, 
’T was but a long 
Contented sigh) 
Bob White! 
Good-night, Bob White! 
Good-night !” 


Fessenden applauded softly, and his young hostess smiled apprecia- 
tion. 
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“Tell me about yourself, Bob White,” she said. “ Are you ‘tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor’? ” 

“ Betty, perhaps you can tell me something. I got away to you 
without letting any one at Sandywood know, by going for a sail in my 
sloop.” 

“A ve-ry good idea.” 

“ Don’t be too sure. After 1’d gotten well off, one of the house- 
party—a girl—coolly appeared from the cabin. She’d been bound to 
come with me, you see.” 
“ Why? 

“That ’s the problem. She was very mysterious, and persistent, no 

| name! When we landed in Piney Cove, she insisted upon following 
me.” 

“Goodness me!” 

f “We had the most extraordinary time—I fastened her in the cabin 
by main force. I don’t understand it at all. She said she knew I was 
coming to meet you, and seemed very much wrought up about it. Hold 
" on! She did n’t mention your name, but she said she knew who it was 
: I had my appointment with.” 

“How could she guess?” 

“We happened to be standing together when your little friend, 
Jimmy Jones, brought your note. She said this afternoon that she 
i recognized the style of the envelope.” 

&§ Betty’s guitar slipped from her lap to the floor. “ Bob White, Bob 
_ White!” she exclaimed. “What’s her name?” 
; “Didn’t I say? She’s a Miss Yarnell—Miss Madge Yarnell, 


from Baltimore. Do you know anything about her?” 
i The girl stooped to rescue the guitar. Her warm cheek touched 
Gg his as he, too, groped for it, and both recoiled a little consciously—Fes- 
senden in amusement at his own confusion. 

4 “Do you know about Miss Yarnell?” he repeated. 

“T’ve heard her name. A girl—the woman who gave me that 

i song—knows who she is. Isn’t she the girl who tore down the flag?” 
q “Yes, that’s the one. Can you imagine why she pursued me so? 
i Do you suppose she really recognized your writing paper? And even 
if she did, what is it to her?” ? 
4 She twanged a careless chord or two. “Oh, perhaps she was vexed 
because you did n’t stay at the house-party,” she suggested; “ because 
q you preferred White Cottage to Sandywood.” 
q After a while he struck a match and looked at his watch. “ Nine 

o'clock. I must be going. If I stay much longer, the Cresaps will be 

} sending out their launch to tow me home. You know, I’m supposed to 
be becalmed out in the bay. I hate to go. I’ve had a bully time.” 

“ Really?” 
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“Perfect. Betty, look here! I’m staying at Sandywood only until 
Tuesday, and to-day ’s Friday. H-i-n-t!” 

She rose and made him an adorable curtsy. ‘“ Bob White, Esquire, 
I respectfully invite you to come to my picnic to-morrow.” 

“ Will there be a picnic, really?” 

“Yes—for you and me.” 

“Great! Ill come, and humbly thank you.” 

“Then you must be at the foot of the lane by the brook at ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. And it’s another secret, remember. Do 
you think you can get away?” 

“T will get away. Perhaps I can invent a business letter that will 
call me to Baltimore.” 

She clapped her hands. “Oh, Ill attend to that. You know 
Jimmy Jones is really the Sandywood Station telegraph boy, and he ’ll 
do anything for me.” 

“T don’t doubt it. There’s at least one other person in the same 
happy condition.” 

“ Have n’t you a friend in Baltimore who might possibly send you 
a telegram—somebody so real you could just show it to the Cresaps, 
and they ’d believe it? What fun!” 

He chuckled. “This is a real conspiracy. The only friend the 
Cresaps and I have in common is Danton.” 

“ Who? ” 

“Charles Danton. D-a-n-t-o-n.” 

“T’ll remember.” 

“ All right. At ten o’clock to-morrow, at the foot of the lane. 
You "ll meet me there, honest Injun, Betty?” 

“Honest Injun! Hope I may die!” 

She had followed him to the edge of the porch and stood looking 
down at him as he lingered a couple of steps below. 

“ Good-night, Betty.” 

Her hand slipped into his outstretched palm. “ Good-night, Bob 
White.” 

“T’ve had a lovely time.” 

“So have I.” 

He had not released her hand, and now she leaned toward him 
until the great braid of her hair fell across her breast. 

“Bob White, I’m rather sorry I was so—so violent yesterday, when 
you were carrying me and—and did what you did.” 

She was so close to him that he felt her hair brush his forehead. 
The blood was pounding in his ears, and his throat was parched. He 
lifted his left hand slowly to her neck to draw her lips to his. Then, 
all at once, he steadied himself. 

“Oh, you little witch!” he said, “JT swear I don’t know whether 
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you ’re an innocent or a demon. No, no, Betty! The next time I kiss 
you, you must ask me outright, not merely look at me! Do you ask 
me?” 

She snatched her hand away. “Certainly not. Never!” 

“ Good-night, then.” 

“ Good-night, Bob White.” 

She stood motionless until he was lost in the darkness, then whistled 
softly : 


TT 


She waited until the call was answered from the slope of the hill; 
then, laughing rather wistfully, she sought Aunty Landis. 


VI. 


FESSENDEN joined the others at Sandywood while they were still 
lingering over coffee in the library. His belated appearance, casual 
and unconcerned as he endeavored to make it seem, was greeted with a 
storm of badinage. 

“Oh, my prophetic soul! You were becalmed sure enough.” 

“Does the poor boy want a bite to eat?” 

“We were just organizing a relief expedition for you, old man.” 

“What a lonely time you must have had of it, Mr. Fessenden! ” 
This last thrust was from no less a person than Miss Yarnell. He gave 
her a broad smile in return. 

He allowed the others to believe what they would, explaining only 
that he had been compelled to leave the Will-o’-the-Wisp in Piney 
Cove. Cresap promised to send his man up to bring her back to the 
landing-stage. 

“T’m afraid you ’ll find the cabin-door catch is broken,” said Madge 
Yarnell in an undertone, as she halted near Fessenden on her way to 
bed. 
“Tf I had n’t been sure you ’d smash through easily enough, I should 
have eome back to the sloop and sailed away with you.” 

“With me?” 

“ Certainly—made you captive like an old buccaneer. Willy-nilly, 
I should have clapped you under hatches, and sailed for the Spanish 
Main.” 

Her brooding eyes dwelt long upon him. “ That’s very interesting.” 
She struck her hands softly together. “It’s worth thinking about. 
Thank you for the suggestion, Mr. Fessenden.” 
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“T’m not sure I understand.” 

“Of course you don’t. You’re only a man.” 

In the morning, although he was not down for breakfast until nine 
o’clock, he was ahead of any of the others. One of the servants handed 
him a telegram. He read it with amusement over Betty’s cleverness. 

THOMAS FESSENDEN, 

Sandywoed, Polocoke County, Maryland. 
Meet me Club one o’clock. Important personal matter. Want 


your advice. Don’t fail me. 
CHARLES DANTON. 


He requested the butler to turn over the telegram to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cresap, and to explain to them that he would be back at Sandywood 
before dinner. On the plea that he vastly preferred a walk, he managed 
to evade the man’s suggestion that the car be brought round to take 
him to Sandywood Station. 

Precisely at ten o’clock he was cooling his heels on the stone wall 
at the foot of the lane. 

In that shaded hollow the sun had not yet pierced to dry the dew 
from the wild myrtle. Now and then the clambering creepers rustled 
where a field-mouse ran shyly through them. An oriole flashed from a 
sycamore, like an orange tossed deftly skyward. Spring was a living 
presence—Fessenden was stirred by its exuberance as he had not been 
these ten years. 

By and by a rattle of wheels came to his ears. Presently a serene 
gray mare hove in sight, escorting, rather than pulling, a low-swung 
victoria with an ancient calash-top. So capacious was the hood that at 
first he could descry no one in its depths. Then the mare came to a 
condescending halt, and a laughing face leaned into view. 

“ Good-morning, Patience-on-a-Monument.” 

“ Good-morning, Grief. Grief, that’s the fluffiest hat I ever saw.” 

“Have you been waiting long?” 

“ Hours and hours.” 

“Then, come, get in. We’re going driving ‘ over the hills and far 
away.” 

She clucked to her steed, and the old mare, disdainfully obedient, 
conveyed them straight through the brook—the water rising to the 
hub—and up the windings of a wood-road beyond. 

“The first thing a man wants to know on a picnic,” affirmed Betty 
sagely, “is whether or not there’s enough to eat. There isn’t, but 
there will be.” 

“T rest content. Betty, who taught you to dress like that?” 

“Do you like me?—my clothes, I mean.” 

“T like both, profoundly.” 

She was all in white—fluffy hat, linen shirtwaist, duck skirt, and 
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low shoes. Her hair was done into some sort of knot on her neck— 
Fessenden was rather weak at deciphering a girl’s coiffure. Her eyes 
shone wonderfully clear, and her smiles were frequent but uncertain, 
as if she bubbled with jokes too ethereal to share even with him. 

“ Betty,” he said, “do you mind my remarking that you look ador- 
able to-day?” 

“ Only to-day?” 

“ Always, you witch! Betty, don’t tell me that any mere district 
schoo] made half of you.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Well, it sounds a bit impertinent of me, but your voice—your 
talk—your dress! And, above all, you have the air—ah——” 

“ Of a lady, Mr. Critic?” 

“Exactly. One does n’t expect to find l’air distingué in a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

“ A farmer’s niece.” 

“Of course. Perhaps that makes all the difference. Do you mind 
my asking who your mother was, Betty?” 

“My mother was related to the first families of Maryland.” 

He could hardly forbear a smile at the pride manifest in her tone. 
“T see. She has a right to be proud of her daughter.” 

“Really? Bob White, that’s the very nicest thing you could say 
to me if you’d tried a hundred years. Mother died when I was quite 
a little girl.” 

Fessenden was silent. For a while, the girl guided the gray mare 
from wood-road to rambling lane, from lane to turnpike, and from turn- 
pike back to lane. As they rounded a low hill, Fessenden felt the salt 
breath of the bay upon his face. 

“Where are we bound?” he asked. 

“To Jim George’s. It’s a sort of inn—a very rustic inn. He 
cooks delicious things. People come here for dinners from as far as 
Baltimore, bat I think it’s too early in the season yet for anybody to be 
here but us.” 

“T hope so with all my heart.” 

They ascended a sandy track through a little forest of pines, and 
emerged upon an open space. At the foot of a bluff the bay stretched 
to the horizon. On the forest side stood a log-cabin, amplified on all 
sides by a veranda of unbarked pine. 

From this structure promptly hobbled a white-haired darky. 

“ Mawnin’, lady. Mawnin’, gemman, sah. A day o’ glory fo’ the 
time o’ year. Yas, sah, yas, ma’am, a real day o’ glory. Won’t you 
"light down, ma’am?” 

“Of course we will, Jim George, and we want some of your best 
shad.” 
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“ Ah d’clar to gracious! Is that yo’-all, Miss Betty? Good Lan’! 
it’s been a coon’s age since I seen yo’ purty face round hyah. It does 
me proud to see a——” 

“ Shad and corn-pone, Jim George,” she interrupted. “I want you 
to show this gentleman we can still cook in the South.” 

“Ah’ll show him. Ah/’ll show him, Miss Betty. Rufe! Rufe! 
Come hyah and take Miss Betty’s hoss.” 

A boy led the mare away, and Fessenden and the girl established 
themselves in a hammock under a solitary oak at the bluff’s edge. 

He drew a long breath of the salt air and smiled at his companion. 
“This is Paradise, and not even a serpent to mar it.” 

In an incredibly short time Jim George appeared, bearing a tray 
piled high with eatables, and proceeded to spread the cloth on a table 
under the oak. 

“ Miss Betty,” he said, “ and, gemman, sah, there ’s a shad-roe as is 
a shad-roe. Jes’ yo’ eat it with all the buttah yo’ kin spread on it. 
This hyah co’n-pone needs a spoon for it. Them baked ’taters growed 
theirselfs right hyah in the patch behint the house. They’s as sweet 
as honey. And hyah’s some milk. Yo’ ’member Jersey Molly, Miss 
Betty? Yas’m, this is her milk. None o’ yo’ pastorilized stuff neither 
—this is jes’ plain milk.” 

“ Betty,” said Fessenden, when Jim George had left them to them- 
selves, “allow me to drink your health in Jersey Molly wine.” 

She touched her tumbler laughingly to his. “Skoal! Bob White, 
do you know it was only the day before yesterday you picked me out of 
the brook?” 

“T was just thinking of that. At any rate, we’re better ac- 
quainted than people ordinarily are in months.” 

“In three days?” 

“Certainly,” he maintained. 

“You ’re a very funny man.” 

“T’m perfectly serious.” 

“T was wondering why you should care to come on a picnic with me. 
I’m only a country girl, after all, and you—you’re different.” 

“T care to come because you are you, and that’s plenty reason 
enough.” 

“ Hum-m.” 

“Can you say as much?” 

“T’m not sure.” 

“ Cruel child! ” 

“T did n’t say no—I only said I was n’t sure.” 

The afternoon slipped away, and at last they ordered their equipage 
for the homeward drive. Old Jim George bowed them off. 

“ Good-by, Miss Betty. Good-by, gemman, sah. Ah hope yo’ bofe 
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come hyah agin right soon—yas, indeedy, and I hope yo’ come togedder, 
too. Ya ha!” He screened his mouth behind his hand and added in 
a stage whisper: “ Miss Betty, that’s a mighty fine gemman yo’s got, 
he is so, mighty fine.” 

They pursued the even tenor of their way homeward. The early 
butterflies flicked the gray mare’s nose. Blackbirds pilfered a meal 
from the plowed fields beside the road. Once a thrush—to Betty’s in- 
finite delight—perched on the dashboard and sang a hasty trill. 

“ Spring is lovely,” declared Betty. 

“ Lovely,” agreed Fessenden with enthusiasm, and did not feel guilty 
of a commonplace. 

Into the calm of their content came the clatter of distant hoofs. 

“There ’s some one riding down that crossroad there,” said Betty. 
“A woman. Is she waving at us, do you think?” 

They peered out from the calash-top, and made out a horsewoman 
galloping down a side-path toward them. Her whip was going on her 
horse’s flank, and now and then she brandished it as if to signal the two 
in the victoria. 

Betty pulled up. “Let’s see what she wants.” 

In another moment the horsewoman was near enough to bring an 
exclamation of recognition from Fessenden. “Hello! I believe it’s 
Miss Yarnell.” 

“Miss Yarnell?” 

“The girl who said she recognized the envelope you sent me the 
other day. Perhaps she wants to ask the way home.” 

Miss Yarnell rode out of the crossroad full tilt, and only checked 
her sorrel when his nose was within a foot of the gray mare’s. Fessen- 
den viewed this characteristic impetuosity with curiosity, which changed 
te amazement when his eyes fell upon her face. Her eyes were blazing, 
and her teeth were clenched. 

She did not wait to be interrogated, but faced the calash-top. 

“T’ve been looking for you!” she cried. “Come out here where 
we can talk.” Her tones were not loud, but her voice was choked with 
passion, and she lifted her riding-whip as she spoke. “Come out! I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

The response was more prompt than she could have anticipated. 
Before she could carry out her evident purpose of forcing her uneasy 
horse to the very dashboard, Fessenden slipped from the victoria, ducked 
under the mare’s head, and, seizing the sorrel by the bit, forced him 
back. 

“ What ’s up, Miss Yarnell?” he said, with stern jocularity. “You 
must n’t ride into people’s laps, you know.” 

“Oh, I don’t want you,” she said. “I want her.” Again the 
silver-mounted whip was brandished toward the calash-top. 
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Betty’s piquant face emerged from its depths. “Are you looking 
for me?” she asked very sweetly. 

Miss Yarnell’s arm fell. She stared at the childish face—at the 
wide-opened blue eyes and slender figure. 

“O-oh!” Her voice was tremulous, all hint of violence gone from 
it. “You! I thought it was—I thought it was some one else.” 

“ At any rate, it isn’t proper to threaten one with a whip,” said 
Betty gravely. 

“J—I know it. There!” Her arm swung up, and the whip spun 
a flashing arc through the air before falling into a field of ripening 
wheat. “The hateful thing!” She faced the girl again. “I’m sorry. 
I’ve been acting like a fool. I beg your pardon—and yours too, Mr. 
Fessenden.” 

She checked the horse she had already started to wheel, and ap- 
pealed to Betty. “I must ask you. I came after you because I thought 
you were—were some one else. I thought so because of that envelope 
Thursday.” 

“ A Baltimore friend of mine happens to have lent me a box of her 
notepaper.” ‘There was impatience in Betty’s explanation. 

“Q-oh, I see! But—please !—that telegram from Charlie to him ” 
—she indicated Fessenden. “I supposed—some one—had sent that— 
to put me off the track.” 

“Tt was n’t sent from White Cottage.” 

“Then it was real?” 

“T know nothing about it,” returned the girl icily. 

Miss Yarnell wheeled her horse. “It was real! And I’ve been 
wasting time—wasting time!” Going helter-skelter, she was out of 
sight before Fessenden had time to resume his seat in the carriage. 

“Whew!” he said, as they resumed their, jog-trot pace. “She is 
a queer fish! But, Betty, why tell a tarradiddle, even to get rid of 
her?” 

“T did n’t.” 

“T mean about the telegram you sent me.” 

“T did n’t send you one.” 

“What! One came—signed by Charles Danton, too, just as we 
arranged last night.” 

“T had nothing to do with it. After you went away, I remembered 
that I did n’t know your real name, and I was afraid a telegram for 
‘Bob White, Esquire,’ left in the servants’ hands, would go wrong. 
So I did n’t send it. I wondered how you’d get away to meet me, but 
I knew you would contrive some excuse.” 

In his mind’s eye, he saw the address of the telegram, “ Thomas 
Fessenden,” yet it was true that his identity was unknown to his com- 
panion—through her own caprice, to be sure. 
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He gave a long whistle. “Then that wire really was from Danton. 
By Jove! if he wanted my advice about anything, he ought to have let 
me know in time. Confound him, it’s too late now! It serves him 
right.” 

He turned to look for sympathy in Betty’s eyes, only to find there a 
light that baffled him. 

“ Are you angry with me about anything ? ” 

“T’m not sure whether I am or not. Men are so—so bad, and so 
presumptuous.” 

“Good heavens! Have J done anything?” 

But in spite of all he could do to solve this new Betty, she set him 
down at the foot of the lane a very perplexed young man. 


VII. 


At Sandywood, Fessenden was little surprised to learn that Miss 
Yarnell had been summoned home to Baltimore—-on account of sickness 
in her family. 

“T think she must have gotten a telegram at the station,” said Polly 
Cresap. “She’d been out riding, and when she came in she was in 
quite a flutter, and told us she had to go home immediately. I really 
did n’t understand just who was sick. We’re to send her things after 
her. You didn’t see her at Sandywood Station, did you, Tom? She 
must have taken the same train you came in on.” 

“No,” returned Fessenden, truthfully enough. “She’s rather 
a headlong sort, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But, poor girl, she has a good deal on her 
mind! You know, before this disgraceful affair of Charlie Danton’s 
with-——” 

“ Polly!” said her husband warningly. 

“T don’t care, Pinck. You know everybody says so.” 

“ But nobody knows anything, my dear.” 

“ At any rate,” she rattled on, “ before this affair, Madge was quite 
- fond of Charlie Danton, and now I believe she ’s eating her heart out.” 

“Remember, Fessenden has just been up to Baltimore to meet 
Danton,” cautioned Cresap. “ How do you know it wasn’t about thia 
very thing?” 

“Oh, goodness, Tom! Am I rushing in where angels fear to 
tread ?” 

“ Not at all,” he assured her. “ Danton did n’t mention the matter 
at all.” 

“ Besides, Polly,” said Cresap, “ no girl eats her heart out nowadays. 
That sort of thing dates back to hoop-skirts and all that. Madge Yar- 
nell can take care of herself, Ill wager.” ° 

The next day was Sunday, and for Fessenden the morning dragged 
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rather wearily. But after luncheon he had the inspiration to suggest 
a sail in the Will-o’-the-Wisp. May Belle and Cleborne announced 
that they had already arranged to go for a walk together, but the others 
avowed their willingness to sail. 

The wind was fresh, and Mrs. Dick Randall sat beside Fessenden at 
the wheel, and met the flying spray merrily. Dick “himself flirted with 
Polly Cresap under the protection of the jibsail forward. Cresap 
drowsed accommodatingly at full length in the lee gangway. 

“ Harry Cleborne and May Belle think two are company,” said Mrs. 
Dick. 

“ Are they engaged?” 

“Oh, I imagine there ’s only an understanding.” 

“Do you think that sort of arrangement is dignified ? ” 

“What a funny way to put it! No, I don’t think so, now that 
you put it that way. Madge Yarnell, now—Charlie Danton and she 
had only an understanding—everybody took it for granted they ’d be 
married some day—and look how it’s turned out.” 

“‘ But I understood their falling-out was due to outside influence— 
was n’t it?” 

“Partly, of course. But a regular engagement would have had 
more dignity about it, just as you say, and they would have had to be 
more careful.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ Now, there ’s Roland Cary——” went on Mrs. Dick. 

“The handsome cousin Polly spoke of the other day?” 

“Yes. There’s a dignified person for you. Hum-m! Dignified 
in some ways, but a perfect dee-vil in others.” 

“ He must be a very interesting sort. I’d like to meet him.” 

“Oh, he—he is interesting. But I’m worried about Madge and 
Charlie Danton’s case.” 

“T agree with Cresap—Miss Yarnell will follow her own course, 
whatever that may be.” 

“T suppose so.” 

The bracing air and the dancing yacht, if not the conversation, held 
Fessenden’s interest for an hour or two. As he headed toward home, 
the glory of the day put a happy idea into his head. He would return 
Betty’s picnic of yesterday by a day’s sail on the Wisp. Somehow he 
would manage to elude his Sandywood responsibilities again. 

Darkness always fell long before dinner was served at Sandywood. 
Therefore, Fessenden, going for a stroll in the wilderness of a garden, 
ostensibly to indulge in an ante-prandial cigar, found in“the dusk no 
difficulty in extending his walk to White Cottage. 

A boyish sense of romance always took possession of him when 
he approached Betty’s vicinity. A knock at the cottage door, and a 
Vou. LXXXVI.—35 
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direct inquiry for her, would have been too commonplace. No workaday 
method of communication would suffice under a sky shot with stars and 
in an air a-tingle with spring. 

Lights shone in a couple of rooms in the upper part of the house, 
while the lower story was in darkness. Apparently, the farmer’s family 
was already preparing to retire for the night. 

Fessenden scouted about the place, smiling to himself at the absurd- 
ity of his own action. 

There was nothing to indicate which room was Betty’s, and at a 
venture he tossed a handful of gravel against the panes of the corner 
room—then another. 

Betty’s head and shoulders were the response, framed in the glow 
of the lamp gleaming through the white curtains behind her. The face, 
delicately oval, and the slender throat, seemed wrought of gold. 

“Se shines a good deed in a naughty world,’” said Fessenden 
aloud. 

“Who’s there?” she called. 

“ It I.” 

“Oh, you !” 

“Yes. Can you come down a minute?” 

“ No.” 

“ Please come down, Betty. I want to see you about something.” 

“No-o, I can’t. Is it anything important?” 

“Immensely important. You are n’t vexed with me still, are you? ” 

“ Of course not. And, Bob White, I did n’t tell you yesterday, but 
I did appreciate it very much.” 

“ Good !—but what?” 

“The way you jumped out of the carriage and seized her horse, when 
she was so belligerent. It was very capable in you.” 

“Tf it were n’t dark down here, you could see me blushing. Come 
down and see.” 

“No. Bob White, you have n’t come around here like a Romeo to— 
to say good-by, have you?” 

“ Heaven forbid, Betty! I want to ask you to go on a picnic with me 
to-morrow, in my sailboat.” 

“Oh, goody! Hum-m! I don’t know. For how long?” 

“ All day. We can sail down to Rincoteague Island and back.” 

Who to go? 

“ Only you and I, of course.” 

“T’m afraid that would n’t be quite—well, quite——” 

“Oh, I see. Then your aunt is invited, too, of course—but reluc- 
tantly.” 

“We'll come,” she said, with decision, “Shall we bring the 
luncheon? ” 
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“No. The sloop has a lot of stuff on board now. Besides, there 
used to be a hotel on Rincoteague—such as it was. Ill have the Wisp 
in Piney Cove at nine to-morrow. We must start early, you know.” 

“Well be there. Thank you very much.” 

“ Betty, do come out a minute—long enough to shake hands. I 
have n’t seen you all day.” 

“You funny man!” she said. “If I were n’t—a farmer’s girl, I 
should think you were—flirting.” 

He was unable to muster an instant reply. A shade, snapped sharply 
down, cut the fair hair and laughing face from his view. 

There was nothing left for him to do but to make his way back to 
Sandywood, which he did very thoughtfully. 

After dinner the men grouped themselves in easy chairs at a corner 
of the porch, to enjoy their cigarettes. Harry Cleborne drew his chair 
to Fessenden’s. 

“ Will you try one of my home-growns, Mr. Fessenden?” he prof- 
fered. “That tobacco was raised on my own plantation.” 

Fessenden accepted a cigar, suddenly conscious that Cleborne’s un- 
wonted attentions must have an ulterior motive. 

“Thank you. You’re a Marylander, then?” 

“ Virginian,” returned the other. “My home’s in old Albemarle. 
I’ve seen a good deal of Maryland the last year or two, though.” His 
eyes strayed toward the white gowns of the women. 

“ Maryland has its attractions,” said Fessenden. 

“Yes, that’s so—even for you?” 

“Oh, yes, for me, too.” 

Cleborne folded his arms, crossed one leg over the other, and blew 
a long cloud of smoke. “Look here, Mr. Fessenden,” he said, “ that’s 
what I want to speak to you about—Maryland attractions.” He spoke 
with evident embarrassment. “ May Belle—Miss Cresap—and I saw 
you yesterday, sitting on the wall at the end of the lane to White 
Cottage.” 

“Hum! You did?” 

“Yes. We were out for an early morning walk. Of course, then, 
we know you didn’t go to Baltimore—not on the morning train, at 
any rate.” ue 

“ Well?” 

Impatience showed in Fessenden’s tone, and the other went on 
quickly: “We were out for a stroll again this evening, and—you 
may think it’s none of my business, but we saw her. She was at the 
window as we passed the house.” 

“You seem to be fond of walking.” 

“Tt was entirely an accident both times. But it won’t do, Mr. 
Fessenden.” 
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“ May I ask what won’t do?” 

“JT don’t want to be impertinent, sir—you ’re an older man than | 
—but, of course, it’s easy enough to guess that you ’ve been going over 
to White Cottage because she’s there. Is n’t that so?” 

“ Certainly it’s so. But is there any harm in that?” 

“There may not be any harm yet, but won’t there be?” 

“ This is ridiculous. Betty is n’t much more than a child—a very 
charming one, I admit.” 

“Who?” demanded Cleborne “Betty?” 

“ Betty Landis, man. Are n’t you talking about her?” 

“ Never heard of her,” returned the other shortly. “I’m talking 
about you know whom, Mr. Fessenden. I’m sorry I spoke. I wanted 
to give you a friendly hint that you should let another man look after 
his—his own himself. I don’t care to be laughed at in this way.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

Cleborne pushed back his chair savagely. “I’m through,” he 


snapped. 
As good as his word, he stalked off to join May Belle. 


VII. 


Dawn was reddening the leaves of the oak outside his window when 
Fessenden awoke. From the great bay below the house came the ruffle 
of water—the wind was freshening. But it was not the mutter along 
the shore, nor the tang of the salt air, that had aroused him. 

What could that idiot, Cleborne, have been driving at in his talk of 
Betty? No, Cleborne had declared he had never heard of her. Then, 
whom could his dark hints be about? Was the Virginian a subtle joker, 
acting at the instigation of Polly or Mrs. Dick? It was not unlikely. 
And did Madge Yarnell’s peculiar conduct have any connection with the 
matter? 

While he was still puzzling over Cleborne’s words, he fell asleep, and 
when he awoke again, at a more reasonable hour, his mind instantly 
became too full of plans for the day’s excursion with Betty to hold any 
conflicting thoughts. 

At eight o’clock he ate his eggs, toast, and coffee, solving the problem 
of presenting a sufficient excuse for his proposed day’s absence by the 
simple process of not attempting it. 

At the last moment, the freshening wind suggested the probable 
need of ample protection from the weather. Accordingly, he carried 
a double armful of steamer-rugs and rain-coats from the house to the 
Wisp. 

In five minutes he was standing for Piney Cove. It took him half 
an hour or more to reach it, for the wind, blowing steadily from the 
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northwest, held him back. He was rewarded by finding Betty and 
Aunty Landis awaiting him on the beach. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Landis. Hail, Dryad of the Pines!” 

“ Hail, Old Man of the Sea! ” 

Her eyes were as clear as twin pools; her lips were smiling, ready 
as always to laugh with him or at him, as opportunity might offer. 
She held her head with that defiant tilt of the chin that was to him 
one of her always-remembered characteristics. The sunlight flashed 
from the bay to the shining braid of her hair. 

Her white sailor suit was set off by two daring bands of color—a 
scarlet handkerchief at her throat, and a scarlet sash about her waist. 
That most effective head-dress, a man-o’-war’s-man’s white hat, crowned 
her head. Fessenden’s eyes dwelt upon her with such frank delight that 
she blushed a little as Mrs. Landis followed her on board the Wisp. 

The course was set southeast for Rincoteague Island. After a 
dubious phrase or two about the weather, Aunty Landis ensconced her- 
self just within the opened doors of the little cabin. Here she pro- 
duced an infinite number of gigantic stockings (male) from a work- 
bag, and proceeded to darn them. 

“T hope both you and your aunt are good sailors,” said Fessenden. 
“It promises to be a bit rough before we get back.” 

“Oh, yes. I hope it does blow. To be wet and cold, and to see 
the water boiling up ready to drown us—that would be living! ” 

“You strange child! You have a philosophy all your own. Did 
you know that?” 

She nodded sagely. “Of course. I hate people who have n't. 
That ’s one reason I like you.” 

“Thank you. I’m glad to hear you confess that there’s more 
reasons than one. I like you because—because you seem to me to be 
all golden. Perhaps the sun dazzles me.”. 

“ Perhaps,” she smiled. 

“ You and the day are golden, but remember the song in Cymbeline: 


“Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust.” 


“Golden lads and girls,’” she repeated softly. “Oh, they can 
never come to dust while there are days like this to sail and sail!” 

Her arms, extended yearningly, as if she would have plucked the 
secret of youth from the tossing bay, fell to her side. “I wish we 
could sail forever—never to go back to the sad land.” 

He thrilled. “So do I. Let’s do it—you and I together.” 

“ And Aunty Landis?” 

“T’m not so sure about Aunty Landis. The stockings might give 
out, you know.” 
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They had left Piney Cove not long after nine. With the strong 
northwester behind them, they made such progress that before two 
o’clock they were in sight of their destination. 

Rincoteague Island lies on the very border-line between ocean and 
bay. On the eastern side, it is crowned by a straggling forest of pine 
and oak, and looks almost boldly toward the near waters of the Atlantic. 
A small hotel, and rows of bath-houses, mark it as a “ resort ”—a 
resort sustained by the excursion steamer that makes daily trips thereto 
from the towns of the mainland. 

Although aware that the Wisp had been making extraordinary speed, 
it was not until Fessenden bore up direct for Rincoteague that he real- 
ized how the wind was freshening. He had put his helm down a little 
carelessly, and instantly a cupful of water took him in the back. He 
glanced astern, to find quite a sea racing after. 

“ Positively it ’s roughing up,” he said. “ Will you be afraid to face 
a head sea going home, Betty?” 

“No, indeed ; not with such a sailor as you, Bob White.” 

“Good! The sloop could live through a huricane, ‘so let the wild 
winds blow-ow-ow.’ ” 

They stood in for Rincoteague pier. The excursion steamer had just 
disgorged its passengers there, and the sight of the horde convinced 
the party on the Wisp that the inevitable fish-and-oyster dinner at the 
hotel was not likely to prove a thing of beauty. Accordingly, Betty 
took the wheel and skilfully put the sloop alongside a smaller pier— 
rather rotted and insecure, to be sure—on the lee or ocean side of the 
island. 

While Fessenden was making the Wisp fast, Mrs. Landis and Betty 
explored the larder, with highly satisfactory results. Potted slices of 
chicken, strawberry jam, boxed crackers, pickles, and aerated waters of 
several sorts, furnished “ eatin’ stuff enough for anybody,” as Mrs. 
Landis avowed. She herself had thought to bring half a dozen wooden 
picnic plates and a complement of knives, forks, and spoons. 

“ Did you stock the Wisp for a polar expedition, Bob White? ” asked 
Betty. { 

“Oh, all this stuff was left in her by the man I bought her from. 
I suppose it would have been more trouble to move the stores than they 
were worth. Have you everything you want? ‘Then ‘all ashore that’s 
going ashore!’ ” 

They ate their luncheon in a sheltered hollow at the lower end of 
the islet. A projecting clay bank, a huge stranded log, and an over- 
hanging holly-tree, made almost a cave of it. Aunty Landis was a 
highly satisfactory chaperon. After luncheon, when she was not darn- 
ing, she was perusing a pamphlet of Sunday School lessons. And when 
this was finished, she brought a leather-bound memorandum-book from 
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the bottomless work-bag, and entered upon an intricate calculation of 
household accounts. 

Fessenden chatted with Betty. He had not yet begun to analyze 
the reasons for the pleasure he felt in her company, or hardly to under- 
stand that the farmer’s daughter who could hold a man of his experi- 
ence by her side for the better part of three days must possess extra- 
ordinary charm. 

“ Now we are in the pirates’ den,” said my, “and that log is a 
treasure-chest full of—of what?” 

“Of doubloons and pieces of eight. I’m the pirate chief, and you 
are my captured bride.” 

“Oh, goodness ! ” 

“Do you know, I made a remark something like that to Miss 
Yarnell the other day, and she took it quite seriously ? ” 

“ Was she afraid of the pirate chief? ” 

“ She eyed me in that brooding, blazing way of hers—you remember 
how she looked when she tried to ride over us on the road the other 
day?” 

“ Remember ! ” 

“Exactly. She eyed me in that fashion, then thanked me for the 
suggestion.” 

“ What did she mean?” 

“T have n’t the least idea. Betty, what do you know about her?” 

The girl put her hand suddenly on his arm. “ What was that? 
A drop of water? I do believe it’s going to rain. And hear the surf! 
It’s fairly roaring. It must be blowing hard. I wonder if the yacht 
is all right.” 

The thought brought them to their feet, and out of their sheltered 
hollow. They found a changed world. 

While they ate, clouds had been gathering west and north, and now 
seemed to fill the whole space from bay to sky. A mile or two beyond 
the island, a white line advancing over the churning waters gave promise 
of a furious squall. Worst of all, the wind had risen until, even on 
their leeward side of the island, the swell was momentarily growing 
heavier. 

“By George!” said Fessenden. “It looks as if we were in for it. 
Betty, we ’d better have a look at the Wisp. That rotten old wharf!” 

“T ll race you to it!” she cried. 

He overtook her in half a dozen strides, and, throwing his arm 
about her shoulders, fairly swept her along with himself. She came 
no higher than his shoulder as she ran. Her eyes laughed up at him, 
and her shining hair brushed his lips. Aunty Landis was left hopelessly 
in the rear. 

At the old pier, the waves, running far in beneath the flooring, 
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were breaking against the ancient piles, while the structure complained 
in every joint. The Wisp, tied stem and stern to a string-piece, was 
plunging furiously. 

“ She seems to be all right,” said Fessenden, “ but I think I ’ll put 
an extra half-hitch in each of those lines.” He still steadied Betty 
against the wind as he spoke. “It would n’t be pleasant to be forced 
to go home in that excursion boat.” 

Releasing his companion, reluctantly enough, he made his way out 
on the wharf. She promptly followed. 

“ Go back, child. The wind will blow you away.” 

“T’m—all—right,” she gasped as he bent over the stern-line. 
“The rain will be here in a minute, and we’ll need the rain-coats.” 
She sprang aboard gaily. 

“Come back!” he ordered. “I don’t believe it’s safe, Betty.” 

“ Only a minute,” she called. She waved a careless hand and dived 
into the cabin. 

At that instant, a wave struck the Wisp on the inboard quarter and 
heaved her strongly outward. The stern-line held staunchly, but under 
the tremendous strain the string-piece gave way like the rotted punk it 
was, not a foot in front of Fessenden. 

“Betty!” he roared. “ Betty!” 

His cry stirred the heart of the girl within the cabin, and brought 
her instantly onto the floor of the cockpit. Before she could realize 
the danger of the situation, the worst had occurred. 

He was already kneeling at the forward line, heaving hand over 
hand to haul the bow of the Wisp alongside. The sloop was almost 
within reach when another wave struck her. The line was snatched 
from his fingers, and the yacht, flung to the full length of the rope, 
carried away the string-piece as before. The Wisp was adrift! 

As the timber sank under his feet, Fessenden clutched at a wharf 
stanchion. By a miracle, he saved himself from going overboard. 

As if recoiling from the freedom so suddenly won, the Wisp took 
a slight sheer toward the pier. The tide, running like a mill-race, 
swept her broadside past Fessenden. 

“ Betty 1” 

The girl, her body lithe and alert, had been steadying herself by the 
safety-rail of the cabin roof. Her face had whitened at the sight of 
Fessenden’s peril, but it was only now, in response to his hoarse shout, 
that a sound escaped her. 

“Bob White!” she cried, her arms suddenly extended in piteous 
appeal. “Oh, Bob White!” 

The watery space between the wharf and the sloop was hopelessly 
wide, but, uttering an inarticulate and despairing oath, he took two 
running steps and leaped, 
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He struck fair on his feet on the very rail of the Wisp, stood totter- 
ing, fought wildly for his balance—and then Betty’s firm little hand 
plucked him safely inboard. 

“Thank you, Bob White,” she said. 

There was no time to return even a smile in answer. He gripped 
the wheel and gave the sloop a sheer with the hope of beaching her 
outright. But wind and wave caught her. 

“Close the hatch!” he roared. 

As it happened, the forward hatch-cover was already in place. 
Betty snapped to the sliding storm-door of the cabin barely in time. A 
sea swept the Wisp from end to end, flattening Betty against the side 
of the cabin, and nearly swamping the yacht at a blow. 

Fessenden was glad to escape by putting the craft dead before the 
wind. Bare-poled as she was, the Wisp fled southeastward like a fright- 
ened thing. ‘The rain, the clouds, andthe night overtook them together. 

With a thrill, Fessenden felt a long, regular swell suddenly begin to 
lift the battling yacht. There was still enough of daylight to permit 
him a sight of Betty’s pale little face. 

“ Betty,” he said, “ don’t be frightened, but I’m afraid we’re clear 
of the Capes. This feels like the Atlantic.” 

She made a staggering rush and reached the lockers. There she 
sat down beside him as he struggled with the wheel. The spray flew 
clear over them again and again. 

She laid her wet cheek an instant against his arm. “ The ocean?” 
she said. “I hope you won’t be seasick, Bob White. I know J won’t.” 

“You ’re a trump,” he said. 


IX. 


Now and then the sloop yawed alarmingly as they ran before the 
wind. 

“This won’t do,” said Fessenden. “I must get some sail on to 
steady her. Do you think you’re strong enough to hold the wheel, 
Betty?” 

She gripped the spokes, her hands beneath his. The quiet strength 
in his clasp comforted her mind no less than her body,—in a moment 
she nodded confidently. 

Leaving the helm in her charge, Fessenden literally crawled for- 
ward. Ordinarily, the jib was handled by means of the sheet led aft 
through a couple of small blocks to the helmsman, so that one man 
could both sail and steer without moving from his place. Now, how- 
ever, the fierceness of the wind impelled Fessenden to extra precautions 
in his endeavor to make sail. 

He took care to wrap the sheet twice about a cleat before hoisting 
away, but as soon as the jib rose above the low gunwale, the wind tore it 
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from the lower bolt-ropes, and it blew straight out, held only by the 
bowsprit halliard. 

He would have attempted to recover the ironed-out sail by reaching 
for it with a boat-hook—a foolhardy undertaking at any time—but 
Betty, divining his intention as he showed black against the whitening 
crest of the waves, screamed so shrilly that he desisted. There was 
nothing left for him to do but to make his way back to the wheel. 

“Child,” he said, “ you’re wet through, and I’m afraid we’ve a 
wetter time before us. There’s no use in your staying out here to get 
soaked every other minute. Go in the cabin, out of harm’s way.” 

“But you’re being soaked, too.” 

“T’m a man.” 

“T’ll stay with you.” 

“No, you won’t. I can’t think of letting you do that. Watch 
your chance and get inside there.- Slide the hatch-cover to, sharp, be- 
fore any water gets in.” 

Rather to his surprise, she yielded, and dexterously slipped into 
the cabin. Although her presence had been more comfort to him than 
he realized until she was gone, he bent his whole attention to keeping 
the Wisp from broaching to, which would have meant the end. 

The worst of the rain-squall had passed, but the night was as black 
as a wolf’s mouth. The wind, blowing half a gale, piled up the waves 
behind the Wisp to a height that might well have proved a menace to 
a craft three times her size. Thanks to her tight-closed hatches and her 
seaworthiness, she shed water like a petrel, yet the towering swell of the 
Atlantic might crush her at any moment. If they fell an instant into 
the trough of the sea, they were lost. 

Fessenden contemplated the possibility of constructing a sea-anchor. 
But whatever might have been possible for an experienced seaman, his 
nautical knowledge was too limited for him to undertake the work. 

And even if he could make and successfully launch a sea-anchor, 
the most dangerous part of the task would follow—that long and 
terrible moment it would take for the sloop to swing round, head on 
to the sea. The waves might roll her over and over before he could 
even clasp Betty in his arms. The risk was too great. He breathed 
an inward prayer, and held the Wisp resolutely before the wind. 

He had three dangers to face—the ever-present terror of being 
overtaken by the following sea, the likelihood of being dashed against 
a hidden coast in the black night, and the chance of being run down by 
some merchantman or man-o’-war, threshing through the dark. 

Suddenly the cabin hatch snapped open and shut again. 

“ Betty!” 

“T’m going to stay with you.” 

“ Go back.” 
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“No. See, I’m wrapped up splendidly. And here are oilskins for 
you.” 

Indeed, a quaint figure she made of it, in a rain-coat miles too big 
for her slender body, and a sou’wester hat, somewhere discovered, fairly 
engulfing her little head. 

For the first time that night, he laughed boyishly. “You dear 
child! You must n’t stay, though.” 

“ Put these on, Bob White. Perhaps you’ll get dry underneath.” 

Still keeping a controlling hand on the wheel, he managed with 
Betty’s help to encase himself in the fisherman’s oilskins she had found. 

“ Now, then,” he said, “ you must go in.” 

For answer, she seated herself beside him. “No, I want to stay 
here. I’m afraid to be alone in there—with you out here, and the 
dreadful black water all about.” 

“T thought you were n’t afraid of anything.” 

“I’m going to stay.” 

“You can’t, Betty. I order you to go in.” 

“T won’t go.” 

“ Betty,” he cried in despair, “it will be better for me if you ’re 
out of the way. Don’t you see?” 

“ No-o, I don’t.” 

“ You ’ll be safer.” 

“You know I won’t. You’re only trying to make me com- 
fortable, while you are left out here in the cold and wet. Let me stay. 
If—if we must be drowned, I want to be near you, Bob White—please.” 

There was no resisting this appeal. A thrill of pity went through 
him as he looked down at the slight form crouching under the all-too- 
low gunwale. She should not die if he could prevent it. 

“(Can you see the compass?” he asked. “ How are we heading?” 

She rubbed a little of the brine from the binnacle-glass. “ Yes; 
now I see it. North is where that mark is, isn’t it? Oh, I know— 
southwest by south.” 

“What? Look again.” 

“That ’s right. Sou’west by sou’.” 

“Then the wind is shifting to the northeast. Betty, we ’re headed 
for Cape Hatteras.” 

The dread name apparently produced no alarm in the girl’s mind. 
“T’ve always wanted to be in a storm off Hatteras.” 

“Well, you’re likely to have your wish before morning, if this 
gale keeps up.” 

“Tf we reach Cape Hatteras in the dark like this—abruptly—what 
will happen?” 

“T fancy we ’ll hurt Cape Hatteras’s feelings.” 

“Oh!” 
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After a silence, he felt her hand touch his arm as if she needed 
comfort. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said. “Don’t worry. I won’t let anything 
hurt you.” 

“T know. I’m—all right.” 

“There ’s plenty of ocean about Hatteras,” he went on, rather to 
reassure her than because of his belief in what he said. “We may not 
get near the land. Even if we do, Pamlico Sound is just behind it— 
there ’s only a sort of stretched-out island between the sound and the 
ocean. We might slip right through an inlet into the Sunny South.” 

“Tt is n’t—very likely, is it?” 

“Tt’s quite possible,” he maintained. 

Presently, to his delight as well as to his surprise, he heard a little 
crowing laugh. 

“What is it?” 

“ Aunty Landis! Goodness! I never thought of her until this 
minute. What will she do?” 

“Go home on the excursion steamer, of course. But she’ll have 
to stay all night at the hotel. The steamer is n’t likely to risk crossing 
the bay during this blow.” 

“You don’t suppose she’ll think we’re drowned? She may be 
in a terrible fright over us.” 

“ Oh, I hope not.” 

Hour after hour wore on, and still the storm drove them south- 
ward. All night Fessenden, in a way that was afterward a marvel 
to himself, fought a ceaseless battle with the sea and wind. His hands 
were numb and his feet were like ice, but he stood staunchly to his task. 

In spite of his urgings, renewed from time to time, Betty crouched 
beside him all night long. She too was cold, colder even than he, for 
she could not warm herself by action. Still she held her post. Per- 
haps she knew that her presence there was an inspiration to him as 
real as the sight of the flag to the fighting soldier. 

Toward morning the clouds broke overhead. The stars began to 
shine through. Then, to the relief of the Wisp’s crew, the wind began 
to fall, and about dawn the waves had ceased to be formidable. 

“ Betty,” said Fessenden joyfully, “I really believe we’ve pulled 
through.” 

“ Hurrah!” 

While she held the wheel, he managed to lay hold of the now flap- 
ping jib, and to set it after a fashion. This greatly steadied the sloop. 

Then, at last, Betty consented to listen to his persuasions to turn in 
in the cabin. 

“Were pretty well out of danger now,” he declared, “Go in and 
rest, Betty. Take off those dripping clothes——” 
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“ Only steaming, please.” 

“ Amendment accepted! But take them off and go to bed. I’m 
afraid you ’ll be sick—and then what should I do?” 

“ Will you promise to wake me in an hour? You are the tired one. 
I’ve loafed all night.” 

“T’ll wake you when I think it’s time to turn the wheel over to 
you. I promise you that.” 

“T ll go to bed, then.” 

“Good! And, Betty, light that oil range and dry your clothes 
by it. Now, off with you, quick!” 

It was full daylight, although the sun was not yet visible. For 
the first time in many hours their faces were plain to each other’s view. 
Both were pale with the long night’s exposure, but both were smiling. 

Betty lingered in the act of closing the cabin-hatch upon herself. 
“ You ’ll be sure to wake me soon? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“What a night we ’ve had!” 

“Rather lively, wasn’t it? I assure you, I’m glad to see you this 
morning.” 

“T’m glad to see you. Oh, very glad!” 

She closed the hatch gently behind her. No sound of a sliding 
bolt followed—she trusted him too innocently to lock the door against 
him. 

For a while he heard her moving about, then all was quiet. He 
pictured her tired little body cuddled under the blankets while a 
grateful warmth crept over her. He smiled to the gray sea at the 
thought. 

The wind and sea diminished rapidly. The sun rose out of the 
waste to the east, and the last of the foul weather fled before it. In 
an hour or so he ventured to hoist the mainsail. The sloop bore it well, 
and under it made swift progress toward the southwest. Sooner or 
later, he knew he must sight land in that direction. 

Indeed, it was not yet ten o’clock when a remote gray line took 
shape off the starboard bow. He could not repress a shout of joy: 

“Land! Land ho! Land!” 

In a moment the cabin-hatch was opened wide enough to let a 
sleepy voice be heard. “ Did you call me, Bob White?” 

“T did n’t mean to wake you, child, but land’s in sight.” 

“Land? Oh, that’s good! But I must have been sleeping for 
hours. You ought n’t to have let me be so selfish.” 

“Not at all. You can do your trick at the wheel whenever you ’re 
ready, and I ll turn in a while.” 

“T°ll be out in ten minutes—no, twenty, for I’m going to get 
breakfast for you.” 
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“ Breakfast ! ” 

“Certainly. Do you think you can drink a cup of hot coffee? ” 

“Jupiter Pluvius! Hot coffee? Alas, I must be mad.” 

“You ’ll see,” she laughed. “In twenty minutes.” 

Indeed, it was not long before she again appeared. “I’ve just come 
to say good-morning.” 

“Did you sleep well?” 

“De-li-ciously. I can only stay a minute—breakfast is cooking. 
You poor man, you’re still in your wet clothes, while I’m as dry as 
toast.” 

Her garments, down to her very shoes, spread since dawn on the 
racks above the range, were dry and even smoothed. Only the scarlet 
sash and handkerchief were missing—the salt water had ruined them. 

The braid of shining hair no longer hung down her back, but now 
encircled her head in heavy coils, a new and charming arrangement. 
He was vaguely conscious that it made her look strangely mature, and 
endowed her with a mysterious dignity. 

“T have n’t been really wet for some time,” he assured her. “If 
you "ll take charge, Ill have a look at the chart in the locker here. 
Perhaps we can tell where we are.” 

“T’m not at all sure,” he announced after a brief study, “but I 
think we aren’t so far down as Hatteras—the wind fell away very 
rapidly toward the last. That may be the North Carolina coast, though 
—Currituck Island, perhaps. You know the sounds run Currituck, 
Albemarle, and Pamlico.” 

“T know the coffee must be boiled and the ham broiled by this 
time. Take the wheel and let the cook attend to her duties.” 

She flatly refused to touch any breakfast until he had eaten his 
fill, and waited upon him in spite of his protests. Never had broiled 
ham, hard crackers, and marmalade tasted so good. And the strong, 
hot coffee warmed his very soul. 

“You wonder!” he said, as he presented the tin cup for more. 
“Where did you get this gorgeous dinner-set? ” 

“T found it among the pots and pans in the galley. There’s quite 
an assortment your predecessor left.” 

“Oh, that coffee! You miracle of a child!” 

Her eyes sparkled as she watched him swallow a second cup. 
“ What do you think of the cook? ” 

“T think the cook’s an angel.” 

“ Have you finished? Then to bed with you.” 

“T’m off. Just hold the Wisp to the course she’s on. Call me 
when you can make out the land distinctly.” 

He patted her benevolently upon the shoulder and started forward. 
“ Well, here goes the weary sea-boy to his slumbers.” 
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She waved her hand as he descended the forecastle ladder. 

In a little while he slid back the overhead hatch a foot or so and 
looked out. He was invisible to the fair helmswoman, but the coils 
of her hair shone just above the top of the cabin roof. 

“1 ’m almost asleep,” he called. “ Good-night, Betty dear.” 

He held his breath. Would the intimacy wrought of the night’s 
peril and companionship avail? An answer, low and very gentle, went 
with him to his dreams. 

“ Good-night, Bob White—dear.” 


x. 


WHEN he awoke, it seemed to him that he had slept a scant half- 
hour, but his watch, which had come unscathed through the wettings 
of the night, showed that mid-afternoon had come. 

The Wisp rose and fell very gently, and he thought with satisfaction 
that the sea must be entirely calm. 

In the tiny bath-room of the forecastle, he revelled in a fresh-water 
bath. As he passed the looking-glass, he surveyed his face ruefully. 
In vain to lament his looming beard! A diligent search failed to reveal 
the razor he had hoped Danton’s boatman might have left. 

It was only when fully dressed and engaged in smoothing down his 
hair as best he could that he became aware of a strange thing. There 
was no sound of rippling water under the Wisp’s bow. 

And then he realized that the gentle motion of the sloop could not 
be caused by the rise and fall of the Atlantic swell—a swell majestic 
even at its calmest. The Wisp was not under way, but was at anchor 
in quiet waters! 

He ran up the ladder, shouting: “ Betty! Betty! What’s up?” 

For his pains, he bumped his head on the half-closed hatch-cover, 
and for answer to his call heard—nothing. With another cry of 
“ Betty! ” he leaped upon deck. 

There was no Betty. In a quiet inlet the Wisp was lying alongside 
a float connected by a plank to a pebbly beach. A tongue of land 
separated the harbor from the outer ocean. At a little distance on this 
sandy tract appeared a straggling group of houses, and anchored near 
the Wisp was a steam yacht, a pretty craft all white and gold. 

All this he took in at a glance. A second disclosed a note pinned 
to the hatch-cover. He had it open in short order. 


BoaTSWAIN Bos: 

I could n’t bear to wake you. A man who helped me make fast 
the Wisp says this is Currituck Sound, and the city (?) is Kitty 
Hawk. I’ve gone to get some things. Be sure your clothes are dry. 

Nancy Leg, A.B. 
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Kitty Hawk was on the chart—of so much he was certain—and he 
guessed that it contained a shop to supply its needs. He determined 
to purchase some sadly needed apparel for himself. In the shop, too, 
he would be certain to find Betty. é 

Still a little languid from his experiences of the night, he strolled 
leisurely along the sandy path. The day was clear and pleasantly warm. 
On his left the sun glinted upon the now kindly sea, and on his right 
the seagulls shrieked and fought above the waters of the sound. And 
presently he would see Betty. 

He entered the village. The few people he met greeted him with 
a stare of frank curiosity, a stare generally followed by a friendly nod. 

As he had anticipated, he soon came upon a building bearing a sign: 


BAZAAR. DRYGOODS AND GROCERIES. POST-OFFICE. 


In front of it a wooden bench extending along the sidewalk, and three 
or four lank loungers thereupon, furnished irrefutable proof that the 
centre of Kitty Hawk’s business activities was at hand. 

He remembered that he had not had a sight of Betty for five hours, 
and he pushed open the door of the “ Bazaar” eager to see again the 
roguish mouth. 

To his disappointment, she was not in the shop. However, the pro- 
prietor, a sandy-haired native inclining to corpulency, was prompt to 
supply his needs, nor was he backward in answering Fessenden’s question 
as to whether or not he had seen a young woman in a white sailor-suit. 

“You-all are off the sloop ’at come in jest aftah the big yacht, I 
reckon. Yes, suh, yoah wife’s jest been heah.” 

“ My wife!” 

He could have bitten his tongue off the next instant, for the man 
gave him a sharp, not to say suspicious, look. 

“Yes. The young lady ’s yoah wife, I reckon, suh. Her and you- 
all come togethah, did n’t yo’?” 

“ Yes—no—that is——” stammered Fessenden. 

The shopkeeper stopped in the act of wrapping the assortment of 
haberdashery and razors Fessenden had picked out. 

“Tt ain’t my way to quawl with good money,” he said, “ but I’m 
a professin’ Baptist, and I’m obliged to say if yo’ two folks have come 
sailin’ round these parts ’ithout bein’ lawfully married—well ”—he 
sighed regretfully—* then, suh, you-all can’t buy nothin’ in my stoah.” 

But by this time Fessenden had recovered his wits. “ No, no, man,” 
he said. “You don’t understand. She’s my daughter.” 

“Oh, yoah daughtah? ‘Then it’s all right, of co’se. Yes, suh, I 
can see now she does favah you-all a heap.” Although desirous of being 
convinced, his suspicions still lingered. “ But you-all are a pretty 
young-lookin’ fathah, that’s a fact, suh.” 
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“Forty isn’t very young,” returned Fessenden mendaciously. 
“Which way did you say she went?” 

“Why, she met some of yoah friends from the big yacht. They 
was in aftah theyah mail. They-all went out togethah. Yoah friends 
beat you-all in consid’abul, did n’t they? ” 

His friends on the big yacht? What was the fellow talking about? 
Fessenden repressed a half-uttered question. No need to reawaken 
the man’s slumbering suspicions as to the character of himself and 
Betty! He settled his bill, and left the “ Bazaar,” bundle in hand. 

The shopkeeper’s talk had stirred him profoundly. Betty? Good 
Lord! For the first time he saw how others might look upon their 
enforced cruise together. She was almost a child, true; but was she 
near enough to childhood to be beyond the breath of scandal? This 
was a devilish mess ! 

He could not bear to think of himself in such a light. Far less 
could he patiently endure that through any fault of his—yet his fault 
was only his presence—her name should be blackened. What could 
he do? His feet lagged as he pondered, his head hanging. 

He knew that Aunty Landis must have borne the news of their 
disaster to Sandywood. What would thoughtless Polly Cresap say when 
she learned that he and the farmer’s pretty daughter were not drowned 
after all? And impertinent Harry Cleborne? How would Madge 
Yarnell judge him? With brooding scorn, perhaps. As for Charlie 
Danton—Fessenden could picture all-too-clearly his bitter smile, the 
sear-like line twitching the corner of his mouth. By God! he would 
suffer no sneer from Danton. 

He wondered if any of the villagers had conveyed to Betty, even by 
a look, the suspicions that accursed shopkeeper had thrust upon him! 
He would find her at once. His presence might act as some sort of 
shield for her. 

Conscious that some one blocked his way, he glanced up sharply. 
Charlie Danton stood before him—Danton, not sneering, not even smil- 
ing, but watching him very gravely. 


XI. 


So near had Danton been to Fessenden’s thoughts that he was able 
instantly to connect the Baltimorean’s presence with the shopkeeper’s 
talk of the people from the steam yacht. He was the first to speak. 

“ Where ’s Betty?” 

“ She ’s with my wife—on the West Wind.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Yes. I was married two days ago.” 

“Danton! You—married? You’re joking, old man.” 

Vor, LXXXVI.—36 
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“Not in the ieast. I was married last Sunday—to Madge Yar- 
nell.” 

“ Madge Yarnell! What!” 

“Is Mrs. Charles Danton,” said the other. 

Fessenden was too dumfounded to do aught but stare. His friend 
slipped an arm through his and turned him about. 

“There ’s room for us on the bench there. Let’s talk it over. 
Madge and Betty are doing the same down in the sand-hills now.” 

Fessenden yielded without a word, and they seated themselves on 
the bench. 

Danton was a man under thirty years. He was slight and pale, 
and had much of the abrupt manner of that ancestor who had come 
to Baltimore in the train of Jerome Bonaparte, and who, like his 
master, had found a wife there. 

“You’re really married?” said Fessenden. “By Jove! I can’t 
get over it. To Madge Yarnell, too. Then what in the world has 
become of—of—ah——” 

“ Of a certain other lady?” appended his friend with perfect cool- 
ness. “I don’t blame you for wondering about her. But never mind 
now. I want to tell you about my wedding. It was unique in the 
history of the Chesapeake, I promise you.” His laugh had a ring 
of heartiness that surprised his listener. “Tom,” he went on, “Ill 
be frank with you. I’ve been in more than one crooked path in my 
time, but I’m through with that sort of thing. Thank Heaven!” 

The other’s amazement found expression. “I swear I don’t know 
you. What’s come over you?” 

“ Love,” said Danton simply. “ Madge’s love, and all that it means. 
She says she has told you of that tearing down the flag matter last 
year. That proved to me and to her that I owned her—I’d known 
for a long time that she owned me, you understand—but after that 
affair she sent me away, and I, in revenge, went after——- I was 
a cad, I know. Well, I hope I’ll never be again.” 

“ About your wedding, old man?” 

“T’m coming to that—and I’1l skip the long story between. Last 
Saturday, after Madge met you and Betty on the road, she galleped 
to Sandywood Station, and sent me a reply to the wire I’d sent you.” 

“A bit cool, that.” 

“I’ve got it in my pocket now. Here!” He read the bluish 
slip, smiling faintly the while. 


CHARLES DANTON 
The Club, Baltimore. 
Impossible to come, but understand. She promises to be West 


Wind eight o’clock Sunday night, ready. 
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“Hum! What did that mean?” 

“It meant that I thought I understood. I thought that you had 
discovered the—the Other Lady, in the farm-house where she was— 
well, was hiding from me. I believed she’d told you to tell me she 
was ready—at last. I’d had the Wisp stored for that very reason, you 
know, and then shifted to the West Wind because it was larger and 
more seaworthy, in case she wanted to go right across to Gibraltar.” 

“Was it as near a thing as that? ” 

“No matter now. The result of the telegram was that I was at 
Polocoke landing and aboard the West Wind by eight o’clock Sunday 
night. I give you my word I never dreamed of a trick—who would? ” 

“T don’t see——” 

“You will in a moment. My skipper, Williams, met me as I came 
aboard. ‘She’s below, sir,’ he said, ‘and gave orders we were to 
put to sea just as soon as you turned up.’ Faithful soul! He didn’t 
know he ’d been tricked either—does n’t know it yet, for that matter. 
He’d run away with the Queen of India if he thought I wanted it 
done. ‘Right,’ I told him. ‘Shove off, and go full speed as soon as 
you’re clear.’ With that, I dived down into the main cabin. She 
was n’t there, and I looked into my stateroom. I could n’t see her 
there either, so I stepped to the inner stateroom—the two connect, you 
understand—where I thought she must be.” 

He smiled soberly at Fessenden’s interested face. “Tom,” he said, 
“every word I’m telling you is for your soul’s good. It’s all the 
truth, but it’s a parable, too—for you. Well, as I reached the door- 
way between the two rooms, somebody seized both my elbows from be- 
hind. By George! she’s as strong as a man.” 

“What! Not——” 

“ Yes, Madge.” 

“Great Scott! I begin to have a glimmer.” 

“T had just time to see that it was Madge before she pushed me 
inside—into the inner room—and slammed the door behind me. It 
locked with a spring.” 

“She was outside? ” 

“Yes, in my room. I was inside that.” 

“T understand.” 

“Precisely. I fancy I don’t need to tell you much more. I 
was a prisoner in my own yacht, and that yacht headed full speed 
down the bay, my men acting upon what they thought were my own 
orders. A lovely girl was in my room. I was as much separated from 
her as if I were in the moon, but my own crew could n’t know that, 
and neither could the world.” 

“ She ’s a heroine.” 

“She is—the most adorable in the world! She talked to me 
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through the closed door. What she said—well, that’s only for her 
and me. I saw at last what a mad fool I’d been. Then—then she 
threw herself on my mercy.” 

“ You seem to have played the man.” 

“She ’d make a man of a snake! I saw myself in my true light 
at last; and I understood her at last. God bless her! ” 

“ Amen ! ”? 

“We ran on down to Old Point Comfort, and the chaplain at the 
fort married us that same night.” 

The two men shook hands. 

“ After we left Old Point,” went on Danton, “we cruised about a 
bit, got mussed up by the storm, and ran in here. And then you— 
you and Betty—appeared.” 

His emphasis brought a penetrating look from Fessenden. 

“You said you were telling me a parable. You don’t mean— 
surely you can’t—Betty!” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Do you dare to think——” 

“T don’t think anything. What I say is that my case furnishes a 
parallel to yours.” 

“Speak out, man! What! You mean you think I ought to marry 
her?” 

“Well, then—yes.” 

“Good God! Marry Betty!” 

“ Yes.” 

Fessenden rose abruptly to his feet and walked away a few paces. 
He stared unseeingly across the stretch of sand to the sea beyond. 

A hundred images of Betty flitted before his mind’s eye—images 
graceful and smiling, sad and gay, merry and serious, always infinitely 
winsome. Her voice sounded in his ear—teasing, angry, kind—always 
low-toned and charming. 

He faced Danton. “Marry her? I’ve been wanting to do that 
very thing since the first minute I saw her—only, I did n’t know it.” 

His friend’s face shone with relief and pleasure. He broke into a 


boyish laugh. 
“Great!” he said. “You’re the right sort, Tom. I knew it, 


and I told Madge so.” 

Fessenden could not respond to the other’s mood. “All very 
well. But what will Betty say?” 

“ Ask her.” 

“TI intend to. But is she old enough—is she in a position—to 
understand ? ” 


“T tell you, yes.” 
“ And I tell you I’m very doubtful. A mere child, a country girl, 
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ignorant of the world, ignorant, perhaps, of what marriage means! 
It’s a hard position for me, and it may be worse—it may be horrible— 
for her.” 

“Ask her,” repeated Danton. “Look there!” He levelled his 
walking-stick. “ Do you see the dunes there—the second hill? Some- 
where beyond that you’ll find Madge and Betty.” 

Without another word, Fessenden pulled his cap over his eyes and 
strode off. 

He skirted the first hillock, and on its farther side came abruptly 
upon Madge Danton. She gave him a warm hand. Her eyes had lost 
their defiant look; rather, it seemed to him, they included the world 
in their gentle glance. 

“ You ’ll find her beyond the next hill,” she said. 

“You ’ve talked to her—as Danton talked to me?” 

“Yes. She understands—her position. I know I don’t need 
to warn you to be—careful.” 

“No, no.” 

He did not find Betty beyond the next hill, nor the next. But, 
hastening down the hollow ways, he almost stumbled over her at last— 
on a sunny slope above the sea. 

She looked up at him, her eyes as clear as crystal. “ Hello, Boat- 
swain Bob!” 

The greeting steadied him immeasurably. He knew that not so 
much what he should say in the next few minutes, as how he should 
say it, might determine the course of their lives. He longed with all 
his strength to be given a divine tact and a divine gift of speech. 

He threw himself on the sand at a respectful distance. “ Hello, 
Nancy Lee!” 

Thanks to Kitty Hawk’s “ Bazaar,” a scarlet ribbon again shone 
at Betty’s throat. Her hair was as he had last seen it—coiled superbly 
about her head. Again he felt the air of dignity and aloofness of 
which the coiled hair seemed the symbol. 

Fessenden’s eyes, quiet and tender, met her own, his glance as 
clear as hers. 

“ Betty,” he said, very simply, “we’ve been through a lot to- 
gether, and I want you to marry me. Will you? Don’t think I’m 
asking you because of any chivalrous fancy. I want you because I 
love you, and for nothing else in the world.” His own words fired 
him. “ Dearest, I ’ve loved you since the first minute I saw you. You 
know that—in the bottom of your heart, you know that’s true.” 

Her eyes, which at first had met his unwaveringly, quailed a little. 
The red crept slowly into her cheeks. 

“I’m only a—a country girl,” she said. “And you’re the famous 
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Mr. Thomas Fessenden. I didn’t know your real name until Madge 
told me, you know.” 

“ Will you marry me, Betty?” 

She eyed him soberly. “ Madge said I must say yes, if you asked 

“You poor child! Don’t mind what she says. I want you to love 
me, if you can.” 

“T like you thoroughly, Bob White.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That’s all—I’m sorry,” she answered gravely. “To marry a 
man, and not to love him, would be—horrible.” 

All the chivalry in Fessenden’s nature stirred at her words. His 
clenched hands sank to the wrists in the soft sand, and his voice 
shook a little as he answered: 

“ Not if—if we marry, and still remain only—friends.” 

Her glance searched his soul. “O-oh! Can you—mean what you 
say?” 
“T give you my word of honor. Do you remember that night— 
good heavens! was it only last Friday?—that night I had supper at 
your house, and what I told you when you looked as if you were willing 
to say good-night in a certain way?” 

“T remember.” 

“ Well, I’ll stick by that.” 

She rose to her feet. 

“You have n’t answered me yet,” he protested. 

Her face flushed exquisitely. ‘There ’s a church in Kitty Hawk,” 
she said. “ And I believe a minister comes over from the mainland 
once a month. Madge says he is due—to-morrow.” 


me 


XII. 

THEY were married in the little Kitty Hawk church at noon the 
next day. 

Before the hour of the wedding came, certain matters had been 
attended to. Letters had been written in time to catch the launch 
which would return with the minister from Kitty Hawk to the mainland. 
The clothing stock of the “Bazaar” had been materially reduced by 
the demands both Betty and Fessenden had made upon it. The Wisp 
had been loaded with everything in the way of food, water, and utensils, 
that could be needed for a fortnight’s cruise. 

“Why bother with the sloop?” Danton had demanded. “There ’s 
plenty of room on the West Wind. We can all go honeymooning to- 
gether, eh, Madge? Over to Bermuda, if you like.” 

To Fessenden’s infinite relief, Betty had declined this well-meant 
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offer. “No, thank you,” she had said, blushing a little. “ After to- 
night, I *ll go back to the dear little Wisp—where I ’1] belong, you know. 
Bob White is going to take me down through the sounds, and then 
back through the Dismal Swamp, home.” 

Madge and Danton, supplemented by the entire crew of the West 
Wind, were the witnesses at the wedding. 

It seemed to Fessenden that Betty’s eyes were bluer than the sea 
that broke on the inlet bar, and the light in them more mysterious and 
wonderful. She looked a fair and innocent child. 

He answered the minister’s questions, and even signed the marriage 
certificate, in a sort of daze, a daze from which he roused himself only 
after they had eaten the wedding breakfast on the West Wind, and 
having boarded the Wisp, were waving farewell to the others across 
the water. 

Betty serenely assumed command. “I’I] take the wheel, Boat- 
swain Bob,” she said, “and you get up sail.” 

He cast off from the float, and set jib, flying jib, and mainsail in a 
trice. As the sloop gathered headway, the helmswoman stood under 
the stern of the larger yacht. 

“ Good-by, good-by, children,” called Danton patronizingly. 

“ Bon voyage, children,” chorused Madge. “ Be sure to love each 
other.” 

“ Good-by, old married people,” retorted Fessenden. 

The Wisp stood wing-and-wing down the sound. Fessenden 
lounged at his ease beside the charming captain. 

“ Betty,” he said, “has it yet occurred to you that you are really 
my wife?” 

She gave him a swift, half-frightened glance. “No-o. I have n’t 
really had much time to think about it, you know.” 

“ Just now it came over me ia a sort of wave. If you don’t object, 
I’1l call you ‘ dear’ occasionally, simply to assure myself it’s true.” 

“ Whenever you like,” she returned politely. 

“ Dear ! 

“Oh! That’s rather—pronounced, isn’t it?” 

“Very well pronounced. Very pleasant to pronounce, in fact.” 

She sat down trustfully beside him, a guiding hand on the wheel. 
“Do you know, Bob White, I’ve often thought it would be delightful 
to sail like this with a ra-ther good-looking—comrade? ” 

“Am I the man, may I ask?” 

“You are.” 

“Thank you—dear. And do you know that for the last two or 
three days I’ve been thinking I’d give my hope of salvation to sail 
like this with Betty Landis? ” 

She gave him another quick glance. “With whom?” 
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“TI mean with Betty Fessenden, of course.” 

“ O-oh ! 39 

“I’m dreaming now of sailing on and on with her. The other 
night I dreamed that she put ‘dear’ after my name, and that if we 
could only sail and sail long enough she might do it again.” 

His half-closed lids hid the warmth in his eyes, but his voice shook 
with the passion he struggled to control. She shrank a little. 

“You need n’t,” he said. “ Please don’t. You can trust me abso- 
lutely. I—I was merely dreaming, you know.” 

“T did n’t mean to hurt you, Bob White—dear. Trust you? My 
presence here shows that I do—you know that.” Her fingers touched 
his hair so fleetingly that he hardly dared believe she had meant it for 
a caress. 

Presently she relinquished the wheel to him and took his place 
among the cushions. 

He noticed how round her throat was, and how deliciously white. 
The rose-tipped chin and red mouth held him fascinated, until the 
glint of bayonets in the eyes warned him to control his glances. 

“ You ’re the most adorable skipper I ever saw,” he declared. 

“T’ve a confession to make, Boatswain.” 

“ Confess then, Nancy Lee.” 

“My ankle wasn’t hurt that day in the brook. I didn’t really 
stumble.” 

“ What!” 

She nodded contritely. “No. I did it on purpose. Wasn’t it 
perfectly shameless? ” 

“T’ve had a far-away feeling that you made a miraculous recovery 
from that strain. But why did you pretend?” 

“Just as a game. I wanted to see what the—the good-looking 
stranger would do.” 

“You found out.” 

“ Goodness, yes, didn’t I!” They laughed together at the thought. 

“ Madge and Charlie Danton,” she went on—“ do you think they ’re 
really in love? I mean, do you think their love will last?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Ye-es, I do. She has just enough esprit de diable to hold him. 
It’s ‘infinite variety ’ that pleases him, I fancy, and Madge is twenty 
women in one.” 

“You’re a philosopher. By the way, where did you learn French? 
Do they teach that in the ‘ little red-roofed schoolhouse’ in Maryland ? ” 

“ Have n’t I told you about my teacher? And I went to a very 
good school in Baltimore, if you please.” 

“That reminds me that I know hardly anything about my own 
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wife—only that her name was Betty Landis. You once told me that 
your mother was well-connected, Betty. Who was she?” 

The mainsail sheet, which she had been carelessly handling, at that 
moment slipped through her fingers, and the boom went flying out. 
He was barely able to keep the sloop from jibing. 

“ Be careful, child,” he warned. “Take a turn or two around that 
cleat there.” 

“Bob White,” she said, when affairs were again in order, “I’ve 
been thinking—of what you must be giving up in marrying me. I 
don’t mean only your bachelor freedom, although I know that’s precious 
toa man. But you are giving up—everything.” 

“T’m lucky to get the chance.” 

“ Perhaps I ’ve spoiled your career.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“Tt may not be nonsense. You are a man of a different world 
from the country one you found me in. It was only an hour ago we 
were married, but I can see already that I was perfectly mad and 
unutterably selfish to let you sacrifice yourself for me. A braver 
girl—a better girl—would n’t have cared what silly society might 
say. I was wicked to marry you!” 

“Tut! tut!” 

perfectly serious—miserably serious.” 

“Then I’ll be serious, too. I admit that you and I ought to be 
different, but we aren’t. I don’t know why it should be so, dear, but 
we both ‘belong.’ We’re the same sort. You must feel it as well 
as I.” 

All that golden afternoon they sailed, and all the afternoon they 
talked. Her mind played with a hundred fancies, grave and gay, 
and Fessenden heard her with delight, and with ever-renewed wonder. 
She seemed to him a sort of Admirable Crichton, possessing heaven- 
sent intuition of all that was rare and charming and useful. 

At dusk they lowered all sail, let go the anchor, and made the sloop 
secure for the night. 

Then, with his respectful help, Betty cooked the dinner, and served 
it on a camp-table in the cock-pit. 

That dinner was Olympian. A sirloin steak, deliciously broiled— 
“T intend to give you a man’s dinner,” she had declared; French fried 
potatoes, as hot as the flames they came hissing from; coffee, as clear 
as amber; and fresh tea-biscuits which one was allowed to dip in 
Kitty Hawk honey. 

When the dinner things had been cleared away, they sat under the 
stars and watched the lights twinkle here and there from lonely cabins 
alongshore. Now and then Betty’s fingers strayed over the guitar she 
had borrowed from the West Wind. The light breeze sighed an 
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answer through the cypress and tamarack trees of the swampy cape 
near-by. 

Betty pointed dreamily shoreward. “The ‘swampers’ down here 
are a wild lot. During the war my uncle was attacked by them—on 
the way down to his district.” 

“ His district? ” 

“He commanded the Eastern Military District of North Carolina, 
you know, and—and——” She broke off abruptly. “Oh, dear! 
My foot ’s asleep—terribly! Will you put a cushion under it for me? ” 

“One minute,” he said. “I don’t quite make this out. If your 
uncle commanded a military district here during the war, he must have 
been a Federal general, a man of distinction, yet you——” 

“My foot ’s asleep, and prickles dreadfully.” 

“Just a moment.” She could feel the growing fixedness of his 
glance. “I—remember—this sort of thing has happened before. On 
the island—Rincoteague—when I asked you what you knew about 
Madge Yarnell, you suddenly discovered that it was raining. This 
morning, too, something was said about your mother, and somehow 
the sail got adrift at that very moment. You had hold of it. And 
just now your foot falls asleep in the nick of time. Betty, I don’t 
like this sort of thing! I’ve had enough confidence in you to marry 
you—to marry you very much in the dark. Isn’t it fair you should 
have confidence in me, a little? ” 

She was listening with half-averted face and a smile that baffled 
him. 

As he watched her, a score of confusing recollections rushed through 
his mind like fiery phantoms: Madge Yarnell’s recognition of the 
envelope received from White Cottage ; her determined effort to accom- 
pany him thither the next day; her theatric assault upon them, whip 
in hand, on the road from Jim George’s—even yet he found it hard to 
believe that they had narrowly escaped a tragedy! 

Harry Cleborne, Fessenden had then imagined, had warned him 
against his pursuit of an innocent country girl, and had puzzled him 
by obscure reference to another man, and on top of this had denied 
all knowledge of Betty Landis. 

He recalled a hundred reticences and reservations on the part of 
Betty, natural enough at the time, but now possessed of a disturbing sig- 
nificance. Her knowledge of the world; her voice and bearing; the 
words she had let slip of her mother, of her Baltimore friends and 
school, of her uncle, the Union general! What did these things mean? 

Light began to break upon him. Madge had not pressed upon 
them that day because she had discovered only him where she had 
expected to find Danton. Cleborne had really babbled of Danton and 
the Other Lady. Danton himself, in their talk on the beach at Kitty 
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Hawk, had said that the Other had been in seclusion—hiding from 
his pursuit of her—in a farmhouse on the Eastern Shore. 

He towered over Betty in sudden fury. “What! What is all 
this? Who are you? Who are you, I say?” 

The smile died from the girl’s lips, and she shrank before his white 
face and fierce eyes. 

Shame and rage so choked him that his words were almost inco- 
herent, but they were the more terrible for that. She cowered away 
from him to the very limits of the gunwale. 

“Oh, please!” she said. “Don’t! Don’t! Oh, please!” 

The tenderness he had lately felt for her came over him in a wave 
as he looked down at the shrinking figure. 

“J—I beg your pardon,” he said. “I lost my head. Don’t be 
afraid—it ’s all over now. I beg your pardon.” 

Without another word or look he turned and sought his room in 
the forecastle. 

Half an hour later, as he lay staring into the darkness, he heard 

a muffled beat, as of a drum. Betty was playing her guitar in her 
room. 
Gradually the drum-beat increased and quickened until it grew into 
a continuous roll, a throbbing cadence that thrilled through and through 
him. The roar of the wind and the mutter of the sea was in the 
shattering roll of the drum. 

At the very height of its clamor—while he strove in vain to catch 
its meaning—it passed abruptly into silence. He was left staring into 
the dark. 

XIII. 

Towarp midnight, the girl lying wakeful in the after cabin heard 
a tap at the door. 

“ Betty, are you awake?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Don’t be frightened, but I think there may be a little excite- 
ment out here pretty soon.” 


“What is it?” 

“ Some of the ‘ swampers’ up to a bit of thieving, I fancy.” 

“T’ll be out in a moment, Bob White.” 

She found him, clad only in shirt and trousers, leaning against the 
side of the cabin, and staring shoreward. She divined his frank 
smile, and smiled in return. 

“Thieves?” she asked in a whisper. 

“I’m almost sure of it,’ he answered in the same tone. “I 
heard a boat bump against the side of the Wisp a few minutes ago. I 
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think they were drifting down with the tide to reconnoitre, and were 
swept in closer than they had expected to be.” 

“Have you a pistol?” 

“On the locker there. Lucky Danton lent me one of his. You 
are n’t afraid?” 

“ Not—with you.” 

“J dare say they won’t come back. Listen now! See if you can 
make out anything to starboard. Ill watch on this side.” 

The night was very dark. The stars were obscured by light clouds, 
nor was there a moon visible. Their eyes could penetrate the dark- 
ness little farther than the rails where a whitish mist hid the surface 
of the water. 

Betty gazed intently. A sidelong glance showed her Fessenden 
kneeling on the locker opposite her, his half-bared arms folded on his 
chest. His powerful form gave her a comforting sense of protection. 
She stared again to starboard. 

From the mist two great hands gripped the rail of the sloop! 
Then a face—the face of a negro—rose into view, a knife gripped in 
his teeth. So impossible, so barbaric, did the apparition seem, that 
for a long breath Betty stared spell-bound. 

Then her scream whirled Fessenden about. He crossed the cockpit 
at a bound, and struck savagely at the negro’s jaw. The latter ducked 
with the skill of a trained boxer. Throwing up a hand, he caught the 
other by the throat, dragging him forward. 

Fessenden struck again, grappled with his antagonist, tottered, and 
plunged headforemost over the rail upon him. Both went down strug- 
gling wildly. 

Betty snatched up the revolver, hardly knowing what she did, and 
stared down upon the boiling water. 

Fessenden’s ghastly face, his groping fingers, his throat from 
which stood up the handle of the reeking knife! The possibility of 
these things strained her mind to the breaking point. A horror of what 
the loss of him would mean to her drew a piercing cry: 

“Bob White! Oh, Bob White!” 

As if summoned by the sound, the two men rose into view—a yard 
apart. Betty fired on the instant. The shot went wild, but the negro, 
for the first time aware that firearms were at hand, dived deep. They 
saw him but once again, his head a black spot in the mist as he swam 
frenziedly for his drifting punt. 

Her shaking hands helped Fessenden over the rail. 

“ You—that dreadful knife !—you are n’t hurt?” 

“T knocked that out of his mouth the first thing. A couple of 
teeth along with it! But the fellow can swim like an alligator—he 
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would have drowned me at his leisure, if you had n’t fired. Thank 
you, child.” He patted her shoulder. “The row must have been 
rather rough on you.” 

“Tt does n’t matter—so long as you ’re safe.” 

“Tt’s all right. Well, that ‘swamper’ won’t bother us any more 
to-night, I ll swear—so I ’ll get out of these wet togs. Lucky they ’re 
the flannels I borrowed from Danton.” 

She reached both hands to his dripping shoulders. “Tom! 
Tom! I want to talk to you.” She was laughing, yet half in tears. 
“Oh, it’s ridiculous—it’s pitiful to think we are husband and wife, 
and—and you don’t even know my real name.” 

He stared down at her. A slow tremor shook him. “Then you 
admit—that I don’t?” 

“T know you don’t, you—you silly boy! Go and change your 
clothes. Then come back and talk to me. Come soon!” 

In a wonderfully short time he rejoined her. Only his damp hair 
showed his late struggle with the robber, but his very quietness be- 


trayed his emotion. 
She was awaiting him on the cushioned locker, a lighted reading- 


lamp beside her. 

“Sit down here,” she said. “Close! You need n’t be afraid of 
me. I—oh, I’ve a hundred things to say to you!” 

“Good. It was thoughtful of you to bring out that lamp. I can 
see your face better while you talk.” 

“ And I yours—you dear boy.” 

“Betty! Be careful what you say. I’ve got myself pretty well 
in hand, but I can’t stand much of that sort of thing.” 

She laughed deliciously. “I brought the lamp to let you read 
something.” She produced an official-looking document. “ Look at 
this. Do you know what it is?” 

He peered at it. “No-o. Yes, of course. It’s our marriage 
certificate, is n’t it?” 

“Tt is. Mr. Thomas Fessenden, do you realize that you signed 
that document some twelve hours ago and did n’t even read the name 
just above your own?” 

“ Above mine? That must be your name, Betty!” 

“Of course, silly boy. But you haven’t yet seen it. You were 
so excited that you may have married an Abiatha Prudence or a Mary 
Ann, for all you know.” 

He gave her a penetrating glance, then snatched up the lamp and 
held it so that its rays fell full upon the certificate. 

Just above his own signature was another in a feminine hand: 


“Roland Elizabeth Cary.” 
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He repeated it stupidly, “ Roland Elizabeth Cary.” 

She nodded, blushing hotly. 

“ You? 

“ Yes—please.” 

“ Not Landis?” 

“She was my old nurse. I’ve always called her Aunty Landis.” 

“ Roland Cary that they all talked about! Not a man, but you?” 

“Are you awfully disappointed? I was named after my great- 
uncle, General Roland Cary.” 

“Great Scott! Polly Cresap said Roland Cary was charming. 
Mrs. Dick Randall told me that he—no, that Roland Cary was a 
‘dee-vil.’ Cresap quite raved over—over Roland Cary. I’ve been as 
blind as an owl!” 

“Tt was wicked of me to fool you so long, but it was such a joke. 
All my cousins always call me Roland Cary, as if it were my only 
name.” 

“Then you’re Elizabeth Cary—the Miss Cary of Baltimore, that 
people made such a fuss about when you came out last year—‘ the’ 
Cary of ‘ the’ Carys?” 

“T suppose I am.” 

“T hope you’ll give me credit for never believing that you were 
any ordinary person.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But why did you do it—masquerade in the Landis farmhouse? 
I remember somebody said ‘ Roland Cary’ had ‘ notions.’ ” 

“T did it to be near a friend—to have a chance to shelter a friend 
without attracting notice. A woman—the Other—the one that Charlie 
Danton——” 

“Q-oh! It must have been she Cleborne saw at the window—and 
I thought he was warning me about you!” 

“T kept her out of harm’s way—really in hiding. I didn’t know 
how it would all end, but it did end perfectly.” 

“You mean that Madge Yarnell ran away with Charlie Danton, 
and solved the problem?” 

“Not only that. The very night before our elopement—yours and 
mine—she received a letter, a dear letter, from her husband. They ’d 
been on the point of making it up for weeks. You see, nothing im- 
possible had occurred.” 

“ I see.” 

He had put down the lamp so suddenly that the light had flickered 
out. The mist was gone, and the velvety blackness stretched unbroken 
from shore to shore. Far down the sound, the red ruin of the moon 
was rising from the water. 
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“ Child,” he said, “ for a young woman of your position you have 
married in a very reckless and off-hand way.” 

“T knew you were—real. I knew I could trust you.” 

He gave a short laugh. “Thank you. But if we’re going up and 
down this weary world in—in this fashion, forever, I think Ill soon 
begin to wish that the ‘swamper’ had put his knife into my heart.” 

She caught him tenderly by the chin. “Oh, Bob White! If you 
had never come back to me—out of that black water!” 

He trembled from head to foot. “Betty!” 

“T know—I know. Dear—will you kiss me?” 

“For God’s sake, Betty! You don’t know what you’re saying. 
After all, we’re husband and wife—a kiss between you and me can’t 
be play any longer. It means—it must mean—everything.” 

She leaned toward him, her eyes exquisitely tender. 

“T know, dear,” she said. “Must I ask you again? Will—will 


you kiss me?” 


SONG FOR ALL SOULS’ EVE 
BY MARION CUMMINGS STANLEY 


Faints o’er the waning year; 
Loud cries the wind,—it is the night 
The dead draw near. 


b": blows the blast, the stars’ pale light 


The winds are wild, and midnight tolls 
Across a shrouded sky; 

Souls of my dead, beloved souls, © 
Are ye anigh? 


Oh, if ye sigh upon the wind 
Or on the air do ride, 

Fly low, sweet souls, and ye shall find 
One heart is wide. 


The hearth is warm, clear burns the light 
Ye lit in days before. 

Souls of my dead, pass not to-night 
The open door. 


THIRTY YEARS OF 
PENCRAFT 


WHAT IT CAME TO AND WHAT IT COST 


By General Charles King 


Author of ** Lanier of the Cavalry,’’ ‘* The Colonel’s Daughter,”’ etc. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


ACK from Switzerland, bent on repairing damages as speedily 

B as possible, I found the old houses ready to take new stories 

at the old rates, but a new and importunate publisher ready 

to offer more. “I never gave a note in my life,” said this enviable man, 

“and I don’t owe a dollar.” It sounded well. It seemed improbable. 

It was a whopper! So was his subsequent boast to the head of “ the 

old Quaker City concern ” that he now held the author “ in the hollow 

of his hand.” But he bid two thousand dollars cash for the first thing 
I could write, and there were now additional reasons for writing. 

Two gifted women had evolved in part a soldier play, and had 
invited my collaboration. From three different lawyers about that 
time had come letters advising action against certain playwrights for 
“ pirating,” as they said, a story of mine. Many papers professed to 
see in a very stirring and successful military play nothing but a 
dramatization of “ Two Soldiers,” which the Lippincotts had published 
along in 1890. One legal experience that year, however, had been quite 
sufficiently expensive, and I desired no more. But here was a chance 
to own a third of a play, and it was taken. During the months of my 
absence abroad it had been sent to a New York manager, and a long 
time passed before it went back to Boston, and then speedily came to 
me startling tidings. 

“ From an unimpeachable source,” my fair collaborators had learned 
that “ Fort Frayne” too had been “adapted ”—that with but slight 
alteration in names, etc., it was to be launched by certain buccaneers of 
the stage, and only one thing could save it. “Tell Captain King to 
write it at once as a novel, and publish it before they can push the 
play.” Whether the danger was or was not as represented, the plan 
was worth trying, and in a few months “ Fort Frayne,” a novelization of 
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the play, instead of a dramatization of a novel, was in the hands of this 
new publisher, and in 1895 he rushed it by thousands on the market, 
and asked for more. 

Conservative friends said the invader was setting a pace that would 
soon break him down. But there was that ever-present need of mine, 
and presently the need increased—the olive branches were growing, 
and so were the bills. Publisher Number Four offered still a better 
price, and so, when not engaged in the annual tale for the old house, 
the pen was spinning yarns for the new. At first these latter works 
appeared in creditable form; so did the payments; but it wasn’t long 
before there came jarring complications. Number Four’s advertising 
methods were to me objectionable. Then came a delayed payment at a 
critical time. Number Four had been sending letters, three a week, 
urging the completion of a manuscript before the promised date. I put 
on steam and sent it. His written agreement called for payment on 
receipt of the manuscript, and the manuscript called for the check. 
It failed to come. I wrote, and finally wired. The excuse was that I 
had n’t said where it should be sent. I had stipulated, and he had 
promised, that nothing should be bound until proof-sheets had been read 
and approved by me. Next thing came a book whose proofs had 
never been submitted. “Had to take advantage of a boom in the 
book market,” said Number Four. “It has been carefully revised by 
an expert reader here.” 

I found “it” fairly riddled with typographical flaws of the most 
flagrant character, yet in this wretched shape he had unloaded it on the 
market. Then notes began to come instead of cash. Then appeals 
for extension. Then requests for renewals when new notes were due. 
I had run across the seas for a two months’ rest and a Christmas visit 
to the family, and it was easy to fancy the smile on the face of the head 
of the Quaker City house when he got my cabled request for a cabled 
remittance. He sent it without even a “ What did I tell you?” 

Then, too, there came a letter from an old West Point comrade, 
a writer whose pen had spoken to tens of thousands, he who had been 
the first to urge me to listen to the offers of Number Four. Now his 
words were: “ Drop him or you’ll be done for”—and they came just 
after the final chapters of a long story had been sent, four-fifths of 
which were already in Number Four’s possession, and Number Four’s 
notes therefor in mine. It was too late to drop him. 

In ’97 came the first inauguration of our gentle-mannered President, 
‘ and with his advent a boom in the book trade. Number Four met his 
notes. ‘The sales, he said, had surpassed anticipation, and if I would 
write one more he could promise phenomenal results. Work for the 
Lippincotts fortunately filled the time and was going far to filling 
the financial gap. I had labored without ceasing for eighteen months, 
Vou, LXXXVI-—87 
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and was looking forward again to a six-weeks sight of the “ little chick- 
ens and their dam.” In January I had booked and paid my passage 
to Genoa by the blessed old Rolling Billy, whereon Henry Loomis Nel- 
son, Hobart Chatfield Taylor, and I had had so lovely a run through 
the Azores, “ Gib,” and Algiers three years before. Everything looked 
cheery. Hope once again had spread her wings, when lo! the Maine 
was done to death in Cuban waters; the people took the bit in their 
teeth, and rushed Congress and the President into a war. Instead of 
sailing eastward for sunny Italy, I went careering away to Manila, and 
the command of a brigade. 

Here again was the service I loved and the life I was fit for. Here 
again came Fate—and the physicians. One year in the new grade, 
with a joyous bit of stirring, spirited campaigning, with almost every 
mail bringing requests or orders for pen-work; then had followed 
serious illness, and finally the doctor’s dictum: “ Get out of here by the 
first transport or go in your coffin the next.” 

On the long, dreary, homeward voyage was penned for Number 
Four the first of the Philippine stories. In August it had been phono- 
graphed, typewritten, and sent off. In September the notes became 
due, but meantime we had an experience. 

Shortly after reaching Manila there came a big clipping from the 
New York Tribune, with a portrait, and tremendously mendacious 
stories of deeds of physical prowess in the Civil War, such as carrying 
a wounded officer a mile and a half under heavy fire, he weighing 
two hundred pounds. This was accompanied by an announcement that 
the heroic personage described was now engaged in writing a novel for 
this new publisher. The clipping came from Number Four himself, 
with the statement that he had been instrumental in its insertion. 
It was six weeks coming. My answer repudiating the whole thing was 
a like time in getting back. So over two months elapsed between 
Number Four’s first and second letters on the subject, quite time enough 
to enable him to forget the first. 

In ’97 officers of the army serving on the staff of the Grand Marshal 
at the inauguration parade wore full dress uniform, with a broad white 
silken shoulder sash. Camera fiends had caught many of them, and 
a home photographer had asked me for a sitting for a certain purpose. 
As luck would have it, Number Four soon thereafter came upon one 
of the resultant photographs, and instantly wrote his desire to use one 
in the next book. It was promptly denied. He persisted. One of his 
representatives even came out to argue the matter, but he was posi- ~ 
tively forbidden to use it for any such purpose. . 

Yet the first things I saw on reaching San Francisco were scores 
of prints from that very photograph on my persistent publisher’s adver- 
tising “dodgers.” During my absence he had sent an agent to the 
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photographer on the plea that he was bringing out a “ souvenir volume,” 
and asking for all photographs that he had of the author. There was 
no time to write, he explained; the photographs were needed at once, 
and the photographer fell into the trap. The mischief was done before 
I knew it. Number Four was much aggrieved when ordered to sur- 
render that plate. He promised compliance, but when the express 
package reached the office it contained every plate but that. He had 
retained it long enough to have it copied, so that when the book came 
forth the following month—the last book of mine he ever published— 
it was embellished with the forbidden photograph and scattered by 
thousands all over the land. So, too, by that time were many thousands 
of the few others I had been foolish enough to write for him, cheap 
editions selling everywhere for thirty cents or so, and spoiling the 
market for their betters. Though it cost me much more than a year’s 
pay, and came just as the notes fell due and I was choosing my cabin 
for the long-looked-for voyage and another peep at the now long-absent 
family, I read without surprise and almost with complacency that 
Number Four had “ filed an involuntary petition.” 

There was no more voyaging for me. There had been countless 
ills, and concomitant expenses, for the household. There was nothing 
to be done but work the harder. With Number Four eliminated, there 
were still the old reliables, Harpers and Lippincotts, to handle what 
might be left of my wares; there was still that hope. 

There was also Fate again. Within the next month came the bolt 
from the blue sky—Harpers had failed, and the great Lippincott plant, 
fired from without, had burned to the ground. 

At this juncture came a letter from a new and strange publisher. 
“Old Scot ” McClure had gone the way of all flesh. “ Famous and 
Decisive Battles” had become the property of a successor who wished 
me to write an additional chapter, “ Santiago,” and alter the existing 
last page. I declined. 

A year or so later I heard that a local bookseller had a new edition 
of “ Famous and Decisive Battles” for sale, and curiosity led me to 
look it up. With several short new chapters on battles neither famous 
nor decisive; with a total alteration of my closing page, and the inser- 
tion of a paragraph I never would have written or authorized; with 
a portrait of the author made by stealing a head from a photograph that 
belonged to the Lippincotts, and setting it on a torso that belonged to a 
stranger, this hybrid had been secretly pushed and sold to confiding 
dealers, and it bore on the cover the name of Publisher Number Four. 
The bookseller refused to say how or where he had got it. “It is one 
of the secrets of the trade,” said he, and then presently went out of 
business. But the bogus volume can still be bought and sold, and life 
is too short to spend in running it down. 
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Then, heaven be thanked! there came publisher Number Five, 
a sturdy old soldier with the Medal of Honor for heroism in the Civil 
War, and for him at odd intervals in the course of the few years that 
followed, there were penned the stories of the Army of the Cumberland 
and of the Potomac that I had longed to write. But the market had 
been glutted with the cheap goods of Number Four, so there was little 
hope for new stories at standard rates, and less for the old. Neverthe- 
less, these tales of the Civil War days did fairly well, and led on to the 
three years of study and work on what we fondly hoped would bring 
substantial reward. There were strange and uncanny experiences 
meantime, but let me finish with this. Number Five had served under 
the eye of George H. Thomas, the lion-hearted, and well nigh wor- 
shipped him. I revered that great leader, and with him for the central 
figure a war romance was woven, historical so far as Thomas and his 
battles were concerned, yet there ran through it all quite a story by 
itself. It was the last of the long works. “It is the best thing you 
have ever done,” wrote the publisher. It won the praise even of two 
journals that for years had been hostile. It brought letters and com- 
mendations beyond expectations, but “The Rock of Chickamauga ” 
was too solid to float. In one terse epigram, its failure with the read- 
ing public was explained: “Too much truth and too little fiction.” 

Meantime, however, there had been these other experiences, almost 
dramatic in their character. Publishers Number Six, in 1902, came 
forward with a bid for a Civil War story then running through the old 
United Service. They were strangers, but they got it, and were bind- 
ing it when, defaulting on three notes, they had a fire in the premises, 
and a sudden stop to business. About this time the Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy paid two and a half per cent on the paper of Number Four, but 
that of Number Six has never yet found a redeemer. 

Still, in 1903, hope a third time spread her wings and soared high 
in spite of all the knockouts of the past. A man I had faith in came 
forward with a plea for a man in whom I had none. The former had 
brains, business capacity, and cash; the latter had been Number Four’s 
right bower, and I regarded him about as I did his former employer. 
He had succeeded in making my friend believe him both honest and 
capable. The friend had been an accidental backer of Number Four, 
and now Number Four’s old adjutant had come forward with a fine 
scheme. The plates of the old stories were still intact. The stories 
had sold splendidly, said he. “If you can induce their author to write 
a few more like them, even two or three a year, with Remington and 
Deming to illustrate, and me to print and push them, you ’ll get every 
dollar back and thousands besides.” 

So my friend, the angel, came with the scheme, and at first I would 
none of it. Then came his second proposition: “If I guarantee you 
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against the loss of a cent and take all you can write, what better offer 
could you have? It’s the one way left me to get back what I ’ve lost. 
If I can put all this money into the project, can’t you pocket your 
prejudice and put in your pen?” 

That ended my opposition, if it did not end the doubts. The angel 
was a man of many enterprises. He installed the promoter as business 
manager, “staked” him from the start, left everything in his hands, 
and went his way. The first story was written and published in a blaze 
of glory. Beautiful binding and fine illustrations enhanced the value 
of rather a stirring tale, and “ A Daughter of the Sioux ” went like wild 
fire. New York and Boston papers reported it for weeks among the 
twelve books most in demand. “ An Apache Princess” followed, with- 
out Remington, he having been exclusively demanded by another, yet 
the Apache did nearly as well as the Sioux. Our angel was delighted. 
The first year of the compact went blithely on. The second saw three 
books launched by the new firm, now fairly to be recognized as Pub- 
lisher Number Seven. But the old symptoms, the old tricks, were 
beginning again to come to light: broken promises as to pictures and 
proof-reading, the “temporary ” substitution of notes for checks, then 
appeals for renewals, etc., the angel being far distant and beyond reach, 
and finally the expected and the inevitable. For weeks the manager 
had been urging earlier completion of a story than the appointed time. 
Then came a frantic wire from the suddenly returned angel, followed 
by full particulars. “Send nothing more to Seven,” said the angel. 
“He’s ”—but the Editor prefers not to print the angelic descriptives. 

But I had just sent it. 

The tale of Number Seven’s meteoric flight is left to better hands. 
Honorably, loyally, and to the uttermost penny did our Angel fulfil 
his pact with me, but cruelly had he been bitten. On the previous 
occasion there had been something left in the way of plates, books, 
etc. Now, said he, he found everything mortgaged that could n’t be car- 
ried off, and printers and binders demanding payment not only for 
their bills, but for money borrowed by his manager. Now he could not 
even get the books for which he had paid. Even the manuscript, fin- 
ished only the week before, was lost in the shuffle, and long its fate 
remained a mystery. Not until the spring of 1906 came there trace of 
it. A New York paper announced one day the speedy forthcoming of 
a new story by the author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” a tale of 
exciting adventure in the Philippines, entitled “ Lieutenant Sandy 
Ray.” Under a different name, here was probably the missing link. 
I wired at once to the Angel, and the Angel blocked the game. 

Yet Publisher Number Eight claimed and contended that it was all 
legitimate. He had never submitted proof-sheets or proposition of any 
kind to the author, it is true. He was about to rush the thing on the 
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market without the customary overhauling of its creator, and under a 
different name. A Wall street broker and banker, was the explanation, 
had offered it for sale, and Number Eight had bought it. He and the 
Angel patched matters between them, and “ Sandy ” finally came forth 
from the jungle. 

It is thirty years, as this retrospect is written, since the first sketches 
saw the light in the columns of the home paper. As a means of helping 
a lively household to all manner of things they could not otherwise 
have enjoyed, the seashore and the countryside, the Rhine and Switzer- 
land, long years in France and Italy, the mastery of foreign tongues 
and the delights of Paris, Venice, Florida, and Rome, not to mention 
typhoid, diphtheria, and other expensive maladies, the old pen had 
certainly served a purpose. What it all came to, financially, could be 
told in five figures. What it all cost in wear, tear, and vexation of 
spirit, and in ways too devious to describe in ten chapters, could not 
be told—even in figures of speech. 


MAH ARMS IS COL’ AN’ EMPTY 


BY MARGARET ADAMS 


Wundah ef ah’ll evah git tuh see dat baby eny mo’? 
In de chu’ch ah lissens to de good ol’ pahson’s story, 
But ah seems tuh sorruh aftah, jes de way ah do befo’. 
Mah arms is sholy col’ 
Wivout mah honey chile tuh hol’. 
Ah know she’s up in heaben, but oh, ah wants her heah! 
De birds is in dey nes’ 
Close to dey mammy’s breas’— 
Mah arms is col’ an’ empty, mah eyes is full ob tear. 


| ’S a li’l honey baby, ’way up thar in glory. 


O Lord, ah ought tuh thank yuh, dat yuh tuk mah chile to heaben. 
(We-uns is so po’ an’ black, an’ de ways we go so bad.) 
Ah tries tuh see it dat-a-way—how kin ah be fo’gibben— 
Fo’ ah cain’t, ah jes cain’t do it, when mah hea’t ’s so pow’ful sad. 
Mah arms is sholy col’ 
Wivout mah honey chile tuh hol’. 
Ah know she’s up in heaben, but oh, ah wants her heah! 
De birds is in dey nes’ 
Close to dey mammy’s breas’— 
Mah arms is col’ an’ empty, mah eyes is full ob tear. 
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GENEVIEVE MAUDE’S 
PERISHIN’ SOUL 


By Elizabeth fordan 


garden, was at first recognizable merely as a remote and mel- 
ancholy note. It might have been the bleating of a lost lamb 
on a desolate mountain-side, or the call of some little river craft adrift 
in a fog, or the early effort of a shy amateur getting acquainted with a 
cornet. Men and women heard it, lifted their brows, and went their 
ways in peace. But when it took on the character of the wail of a 
banshee, the shriek of an approaching locomotive, and the farewell 
blasts of a transatlantic liner leaving her dock, those citizens of the 
quiet old town of Queensbury who happened to be abroad returned 
to their homes with swift dispatch, closed their doors, and put down 
their windows. They realized that Genevieve Maude Alvord, aged 
five, was demanding from her domestic circle some privilege wisely 
withheld ; and they explained to one another, quite unnecessarily, that 
“the unfortunate child” had “broken out again.” i 
In the home of Genevieve Maude a painful scene was moving to- 
ward its customary climax. ‘The young person’s invalid mother had 
wrapped herself feverishly in the bed-clothes, and, after pulling pillows 
over her head, had settled down to hysterical weeping. Miss Malcolm, 
her nurse, abandoning her patient for the time, devoted the resources 
of her professional skill to abortive efforts to silence Genevieve Maude, 
assisted by Katie, the waitress. Rover, the faithful dog of the Alvord 
family, had retired briskly into his kennel, where he lay motionless in 
its remotest corner. Helen Adeline and Grace Margaret, the eleven 
and nine-year-old sisters of the infant disturber, sat huddled together 
in the garden, their countenances thickly overspread with virtuous 
condemnation of sin and sinner, and their backs turned ostentatiously 
toward a row of fascinated village children hanging over the garden 
hedge. The Reverend Josiah Alvord was mercifully absent. 
The combined physical efforts and moral suasion of Miss Mal- 
colm and Katie eventually produced an effect. The uproar subsided 
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punctuated by remarks to the effect that Genevieve Maude had with- 
drawn her affections from the universe. Shortly afterwards she 
emerged from the folds of Katie’s ample apron and coldly withdrew 
her features from the encircling hand of the nurse. Deeply encour- 
aged, Miss Malcolm launched upon a brief and pointed discourse suited 
to the understanding of an infant of five years, while down in the 
garden Helen Adeline and Grace Margaret breathed once more and 
then groaned in unison. When Helen Adeline spoke, it was with the 
solemnity due the occasion. 

“She’s getting worse,” she remarked bitterly; “she’s getting 
worse every single day. An’ Mamma says she don’t know what’s 
going to become of her; an’ I’m sure J don’t!” 

Grace Margaret gave a nod pregnant with meaning, but refused to 
prophesy. 

“Nothing we do to help her really helps a bit,” resumed Helen 
Adeline, throwing herself flat upon the ground and there regard- 
ing the situation with increasing gloom. Propping herself comfortably 
on her elbows, she continued: 

“The simple life didn’t help when we made her do that, nor 
the eth’cal culture did n’t help. She acts badder every day. Her poor 
perishin’ soul is worse than it was las’ summer. If we don’t save it 
soon ”—Helen Adeline’s thin lips set inflexibly, her small sharp eyes 
narrowed—* we can’t ever save it at all. Then how’ll you feel, up in 
heaven some day, and your poor little sister down in Hades!” 

Grace Margaret, sitting placidly beside her, gulped uncomfortably 
at this, but, recovering herself, murmured something implying a knowl- 
edge of Maudie’s outspoken indifference to locality. The other waved 
the interruption aside. 

“We’ve got to do something right straight off,” she resumed 
positively, “and it’s got to be something dreadful; it mustn’t be 
nice, easy things like simple lives an’ eth’cal culture, but big, terrible 
things like Hades. I guess if Maudie Alvord knew what Hades was, 
she would n’t ever say again she wasn’t afraid to go there.” 

The eyes of Grace Margaret widened with sudden interest. Turn- 
ing, she stared hard at her sister, whose own eyes shifted and finally 
fell. 

“You mean, make Maudie know what it is?” she then asked 
feebly. “Make her feel jus’ zif she was there?” 

Helen Adeline nodded. Grace Margaret drew a long breath of 
sweet anticipation, and snuggled down close beside her sister. 

“How?” she whispered. The older child reflected. 

“T don’t know yet,” she conceded slowly, “but Ill think “bout 
ways, an’ we’ll do it. Papa says souls is vitaler than bodies, an’ souls 
mus’ be saved. It don’t matter *bout Maudie’s poor perishin’ body. 
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She ’s as fat as she can be, an’ she eats all the time an’ nothin’ does 
her any harm. An’ Mamma’s so sick an’ Papa’s so busy we’ve jus’ 
got to save her soul by ourselves, an’ develop her character an’ make 
her a fine noble woman, like Miss Stimson says.” 

Miss Stimson was Helen Adeline’s teacher. Her influence and 
some of her vocabulary lingered in the mind of one pupil, at least, 
even during the long summer vacation. “ Miss Stimson,” Helen Ade- 
line had been heard to remark, “used lovely words.” 

Thus heroically outlined, the noble work of redemption took on 
additional charm. 

“What "ll we do first?” Grace Margaret inquired, eager to begin 
operations. 

“TI don’t know e’zackly.” This expressed doubt was a concession 
from Helen Adeline, who usually posed as knowing all things. Her 
smooth brow creased as she continued: 

“T guess we can’t do it all by ourselves. I guess we’ll have to let 
Fannie and Georgie Tyrrell help us, and p’r’aps some more. It’ll 
take lots of folks to be devils, cause we’ll have to use pitchforks, 
p’r’aps, and throw Maudie back into everlasting flames, like it says in 
the Bible. There must be slimery serpents, too, but I guess they ’ll 
have to be angle-worms, ’cause we have n’t got any serpents.” 

“ Maudie likes angle-worms, an’ she just loves to play with fire,” 
murmured Grace Margaret, not wishing to depress the orator, but 
dimly realizing imperfections in the plan. Her sister looked annoyed. 
“Then we won’t have ’em,” she said crossly, rising to her feet. “She 
can’t have anything she loves, ’cause it’s got to be Hades an’ save her 
soul. I guess we must read the Bible an’ see what it says; then we 
can do things better. Le’s go an’ look at Papa’s.” 

They went, and, finding the worn volume in its accustomed place 
on the table in the minister’s study, resumed their favorite attitude— 
flat on their stomachs—and, spreading out the book before them, pored 
over its pages. Even at eleven the Bible was an old friend to Helen 
Adeline, and she handled it now with the ease and facility of frequent 
use. 

“ Le’s see,” she began tentatively, as she wet an eager thumb and 
turned the leaves. ‘“Here’s what it says in Matthew: ‘The angels 
shall come forth and sever the wicked from among the just ’—that’s 
Maudie being severed from us, you know,” she explained kindly— 
an’ shall cast them into the furnace of fire. There shall be wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.’ Maudie ’1] have to do that her own self, for 
of course the just an’ the angels don’t have to do it.” 

She marked the verse with a bit of paper and continued her fever- 
ish search. “There ’s something somewhere,” she added thoughtfully, 
“*bout being fed with the crumbs from the table, so we’ll do that, 
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and dipping your fingers in the water an’ cooling their parched tongues, 
but I don’t remember where it is. We’ll do it anyhow, and we’ll do 
all the things Georgie Tyrrell’s big brother told him about the river 
Sticks, you know, an’ Tantalum, an’ the apples, and the man that kept 
rolling the stone up the hill an’ it always came down again, but he 
just had to. A man named Virgil told Archie Tyrrell about it, an’ 
he told Georgie ’cause it was so interestin’. We’ll go and see Georgie 
and Fannie an’ the others an’ get everything ready before Maudie 
comes.” 

Preparations for the redemption of Genevieve Maude were found 
to be more complicated and difficult than the optimistic mind of 
Helen Adeline had conceived them. Even with the assistance of half 
the children in town, the stage-setting for this performance was not 
ready until the next afternoon, and when it was finally complete, a 
further embarrassing delay was caused by the unwillingness of the 
star performer to accept the difficult role thrust so summarily upon 
her. The combined efforts of Helen Adeline, Grace Margaret, Georgie 
and Fannie Tyrrell, and the Chester twins were needed to persuade 
Genevieve Maude to embark upon her weary journey on the Styx, 
though that fateful stream was but a sun-kissed pond in the Tyrrell 
field, and Georgie Tyrrell himself, in a paper mask and the mackin- 
tosh of his elder brother, waited impressively in the prow. The 
Perishin’ Soul, who was to make the eventful crossing, clung to a safe 
point on the shore and surveyed Charon with doubtful giggles. 

“ Aw, come on, Maudie, an’ have a boat ride, then,” urged the 
youth, when all other inducements had failed. “ Don’t you want a 
boat ride? Come along, an’ I won’t take any of the rest, no matter 
how they beg.” 

This suggestion was so gratifyingly different from those preceding 
it that the Perishin’ Soul permitted itself to be hauled on board, and, 
taking a seat in the rear of the boat, regarded Charon with growing 
interest and pleasure. As the craft moved slowly off on its tragic 
journey, those left behind on the shore set up, at a signal from Helen 
Adeline, a series of far-reaching and mournful howls, but to Genevieve 
Maude this was to be expected and but added zest to the experience. 
She, too, would have howled had she been left behind. To have the 
trip to herself, to feel that the others were envying her—this was life. 
She sat up very straight and began to enjoy the excursion. As an out- 
let to her increasing emotions she burst jubilantly into a kindergarten 
song, and the Styx was crossed to the inspiring strains of “ My Heart 
is Dod’s Wittle Darden,” while the Perishin’ Soul hung over the stern 
and paddled two fat hands in the water. 

On the shore the brow of Helen Adeline, watching this touching 
and innocent scene, grew dark with annoyance. Her histrionic sense 
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had warned her when the first note floated toward her that this was 
not the spirit in which the doomed approached their fate, and she hotly 
resented Genevieve Maude’s airy disregard of her role. 

“Don’t sing, Maudie,” she shrieked; “ you must n’t sing. Souls 
don’t never sing when they ’re crossing the Sticks. You mus’ gnash 
your teeth, like this.” She illustrated wildly, but in vain. To 
Genevieve Maude her gestures and cries were but another proof of the 
older sister’s longing for a boat ride. She didn’t care who did the 
gnashing if she had the row. Standing up to lend greater dignity to 
the effect, she introduced into her song an original high note kept for 
great occasions, and threw kindly and encouraging kisses to the de- 
pressed band of her friends. Helen Adeline turned her back upon 
this discomforting anti-climax and sat down with tragic disgust. 

“Tf that ain’t sickenin’!” she confided to Fannie Tyrrell. “No 
soul never goes over the Sticks that way—singin’ an’ throwin’ kisses. 
But you jus’ wait,” she added acidly, “till we get Maudie on the other 
side. Then you'll see.” 

This reflection cheered her, which was well, for, in the joy of lend- 
ing herself to its pleasant prospect, she missed the painful spectacle 
of the Perishin’ Soul swarming up Charon’s leg as the two left their 
craft, and tearing the mask from his face with shrieks of triumph. 
The children ran around the pond in time to disentangle them, and 
to restore something of dignity to a shamefaced boatman. 

“ She’s such a cute little rat,” he explained apologetically to Helen 
Adeline, when that irate young lady took him sternly to task for 
faithlessness to his high mission. “And she’s having such a bully 
time that I can’t help laughing.” 

Helen Adeline’s lips set. 

“You wait,” she promised darkly—“ you wait till she gets into 
Hades. Harry Minot is going to be a slimery serpent, with Mamma’s 
gray shawl and the jack-o’-lantern head Archie lent us. I guess that ’ll 
show Maudie!” 

In front, the Perishin’ Soul was trotting toward the Tyrrell barn, 
her hand in Charon’s, her feet keeping a cheerful hop and skip ac- 
companiment to his brisk stride. Charon had resumed his mask, but 
the hand that held Maudie’s was the hand that had made willow 
whistles for her all summer, and the back under the mackintosh had 
carried her tirelessly for miles. Heartily and whole-souledly Gene- 
vieve Maude approved of Charon. With him she indulged in her near- 
est approach to connected conversation. 

“ Yike Plades,” she volunteered now, stopping to refresh herself 
by a kiss on the freckled hand that held her own. “ Yike Hades yots. 
Yike Georgie.” 

Georgie grinned behind the mask, and registered a vow that they 
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should n’t “scare the kid” with their silly tricks. He held fast to 
her fat hand, as the little group approached the barn and the game 
went on. Helen Adeline stood forth as mistress of ceremonies. Check- 
ing her friends within a few feet of the wide door, she addressed them 
in impressive tones. 

“Now,” she began, “we mus’ separate the just from the unjust. 
The just shall stand on my right, and I want them to come as fast 
as I call.” She ran over the names of all the children but one, and 
each proudly lined up beside her. At the end the unfortunate Gene- 
vieve Maude stood alone. She turned to the mistress of ceremonies 
a smile that would have won over Satan himself. 

“Now me, Addie,” she gurgled happily. Even the heart of 
Helen Adeline failed her for a moment, but only for a moment. 

“Yes,” she replied sternly, “now you. An’ you’re going to be 
cast into outer darkness an’ weep an’ gnash your teeth, because you ’re 
bad.” A sudden recollection of Maudie’s famed megaphonic powers 
checked her thoughtless words. “No,” she added hastily; “you 
need n’t weep. Don’t weep. You just gnash an’ that will be ’nough.” 
She illustrated again as she spoke, having made various intelligent 
inquiries as to the process of gnashing, and Genevieve Maude gnashed 
after her, at once and with whole-hearted enthusiasm. With a weary 
sigh Helen Adeline checked the frivolous exhibition. 

“You must n’t gnash until you’re cast into outer darkness,” she 
explained impatiently. “We cast you first, and then you gnash. Now 
le’s all get hold of her an’ cast. That’s the outer darkness over there, 
an’ Hades is in the barn.” 

She indicated a large excavation at their right, possibly four feet 
deep, and thoughtfully filled with hay by Georgie Tyrrell during the 
morning preparations. The fat body of Genevieve Maude was seized 
by determined hands. 

“ We ’ll swing her three times,” directed Helen Adeline breathlessly, 
“and when I say ‘three,’ well cast her. Then, Maudie Alvord, you 
just gnash as hard as you can.” 

For a moment Maudie looked doubtful, but the swinging proved 
pleasant and the final are her fat body described on its downward 
course was highly exhilarating. 

“Do it aden,” shrieked the Perishin’ Soul, thrusting her head up 
to the edge of the pit and hanging on to the sides. She was breath- 
less and dishevelled, but she was full of joy. “Cas’ me aden,” she 
begged ; “ p’ease cas’ me aden!” 

Helen Adeline grasped her arms and hauled her, none too tenderly, 
back to the level ground, where the others stood. 

“She won’t do a single thing right,’ she almost sobbed. “She 
won’t gnash, an’ she won’t help her soul the least little bit. Well 
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throw her right into Hades now, and p’r’aps when she sees the slimery 
serpent she won’t think it’s so awf’ly nice.” 

The willing hands of her assistants were stretched forth once more, 
and Genevieve Maude, shrieking in anticipatory delight, was borne close 
to the door of the dim old barn, in whose shadow the slimery serpent 
lay in wait. He was highly impressive in the jack-o’-lantern head 
and with the generous folds of Mrs. Alvord’s striped gray shawl wound 
tightly about his person and trailing far behind him. Hearing his cue, 
he uttered a long-drawn hiss which made even the initiated tremble in 
their little shoes. Unconsciously but hastily they backed away, ex- 
changing awe-struck glances. Genevieve Maude looked interested. 

“W’a’s dat?” she asked alertly. The mistress of ceremonies in- 
dulged in a sigh of gratification. At last the sinner was beginning 
to be impressed. 

“You will see,” she began impressively, and paused only in time 
to make a frantic clutch at the Perishin’ Soul and grasp her disap- 
pearing petticoats in a firm hand. For the Perishin’ Soul, full of 
eager interest in the mysteries beyond, and impatient of this delay 
on their brink, was dashing eagerly into Hades before her time. Her 
sister yielded to the carnal temptation to give her fat body an impatient 
shaking. 

“Wait till you’re thrown in, Maudie Alvord,” she hissed, em- 
phasizing her words with a succession of jerks. And she added with 
an awful calm: “ You’ll know soon ’nuff what that hiss is then.” 

Once more they seized the infant by her arms and legs, and Gene- 
vieve Maude, realizing that she was to have another swing, yielded 
herself with shouts of rapture to their willing hands. At the instant 
of the final word, Helen Adeline paused, moved by a swift reflection. 
Standing her little sister again upon the ground, she fixed her with 
an eye of awful sternness. 

“T jus’ want to say, Maudie Alvord,” she announced tersely, “ that 
if you climb out of Hades and ask us to throw you in again, we ’ll-never- 
play-with-you-another-time-as-long-as-we-live. You mus’ stay down 
there, an’ gnash your teeth, an’ shriek. Do you understand?” 

Maudie nodded, temporarily sobered. Then she lent herself once 
more to the passionate but all too brief delight of the preliminary 
swings. At Helen Adeline’s “three” her little body shot forward, 
through the barn door, into the dim interior, and fell, somewhere, 
without a sound. Outside, the band of children waited impatiently 
for the hiss, the shriek, the gnashing of teeth; but for a moment no 
noise came from inside except the sedate and eminently contented 
cooing of pigeons and the scrape of the hoofs of old Dobbin in his 
stall. The listening children began to exchange frightened glances. 
Helen Adeline alone radiated solemn content. 
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“T guess she’s not having so much fun now,” she announced 
briskly, breaking the silence. “I guess p’r’aps the slimery serpent is 
crawling over her an’ she does n’t like it.” On tip-toe she approached 
the barn door and looked in. The others followed. As they did so 
a delighted giggle burst upon their ears, followed by urgent 
requests in the voice of Genevieve Maude to “det up.” Turning their 
eyes in the direction of the sounds, they beheld the Perishin’ Soul 
securely mounted upon the back of the “slimery serpent,” who was 
crawling rapidly and feverishly about, protesting helplessly as he did 
so. The lantern head had fallen off, his face was covered with per- 
spiration and dirt, and his movements were sadly impeded by the heavy 
folds of the gray shawl; but these trifles were not interfering with 
the whole-hearted joy of his rider, who held on tightly by his ears, 
and kicked him violently when his movements were not expeditious 
enough to please her. He turned upon the disgusted spectators a red 
and crestfallen face. 

“ Something tickled my nose,” he explained, with an effort at dig- 
nity, “so I had to sneeze a lot, and that made the lantern fall off. 
Then Maudie fell in on top of me, and—and she stayed there and 
thought I was a horse. I was so afraid she’d get scared that I played 
I was, and I began to give her a ride, and she ’s—she’s been riding 
ever since,” he added pathetically ; “ an’ now I can’t get her off.” 

Georgie T'yrrell detached the reluctant legs of Genevieve Maude 
from the perspiring sides of the serpent, and with a groan of fatigue 
the latter rose and cast off his outer wrappings. Then he tenderly 
felt his ears, and seemed greatly relieved and somewhat surprised to 
find them still in their accustomed places. 

“She held on by ’em,” he explained, as he rubbed them to restore 
the circulation. Genevieve Maude surveyed him with eyes full of 
beautiful memories. 

“ Yike Hades,” she confided to the assembled audience. “ Yike 
Hades. Yike Harry. Yike everbody.” She was at peace with the 
universe. 

“You lie right down, Maudie Alvord,” shrieked the outraged mis- 
tress of ceremonies, aghast at this disedifying outcome of a great con- 
ception. “You lie right straight down and let the slimery serpent 
crawl over you. He has to. That’s what he’s for. It was jus’ 
wicked of you to ride on his back. Now you get down, Harry, an’ 
crawl over her.” 

But Harry modestly declined. He explained with some heat that 
he was tired, and that the game was no fun, anyhow. “ You can’t 
scare that kid,” he added, in an aside of mingled admiration and dis- 
gust. Genevieve Maude, unconscious of this tribute, cheerfully awaited 
fresh developments in the new game. How nice her sisters could be! 
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“Then we’ll all roll,” announced Helen Adeline positively. 
“ Well all be serpents an’ roll over her.” 

The memory of the intoxicating delight of the half-hour that fol- 
lowed will remain with Genevieve Maude well into her womanhood. 
To be “it” in a new kind of tag, to be the centre of interest in a 
rollicking game with the older children, was more than she had dared 
to hope for. Her clothes were torn from her back. Her body received 
many hard knocks and recorded the experience with many bruises; the 
slimery serpents were sometimes heavier than was comfortable; but 
the enraptured shrieks of the Perishin’ Soul awoke the echoes of the 
big old barn and made the rafters ring. At last Helen Adeline rose 
wearily and shook the dust and hay from her garments. 

“Tt’s no use,” she conceded. “It ain’t helpin’ her soul a bit. 
She ’s just havin’ fun. We’ll have to do something else.” 

The Perishin’ Soul sat still and regarded her pantingly, her small 
mouth open, her round face shockingly dirty, her pinafore in rags. 

“ Yike Hades,” she murmured again, encouragingly and in gracious 
praise, as soon as she could speak. 

Helen Adeline turned the light of her countenance from her and 
for a time meditated in silence. At last an idea occurred to her. 

“Are you thirsty, Maudie?” she asked with interest. 

Genevieve Maude nodded. “So’m I,” confided Helen Adeline to 
the others. “We all are. So we’ll all have a drink, ’cept Maudie. 
That ’s one thing about Hades. They don’t have drinks. You go and 
get a pail of water, Georgie, an’ a cup. Well all have big drinks 
*cept Maudie; an’ we ’ll wet her parched tongue with our fingers.” 

Georgie departed grinningly on his mission and returned with a 
full pail of cold spring water and a tin cup. One by one the thirsty 
children drank, the Perishin’ Soul awaiting her turn with a touching 
courtesy, trust, and patience. When they had in turn emptied the 
cup, Helen Adeline turned to her. 

“ You can’t have any, Maudie,” she announced implacably. “ Souls 
in Hades don’t have any, ever.” 

Genevieve Maude’s eyes widened. Her mouth opened. An alarm- 
ing spasm contorted her expressive features. For an instant the perfect 
delight of existence in Hades was blurred to her vision. Helen Ade- 
line went on hastily: “Don’t cry. You can gnash if you want to, 
but you must n’t cry. We’re going to cool your parched tongue; every 
one of us will.” She issued her orders as sternly as a general in the 
field. “You come, one by one, and put your fingers in the pail,” she 
directed; “then you put it on Maudie’s tongue. She can have all 
that’s there,” she added kindly. “ Now begin, Maudie; stick out your 


tongue.” 
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Madie thrust forth a red ribbon of tongue, and the relief corps 
began its congenial task. 

“You must n’t lick ’em,” commanded Helen Adeline disgustedly, 
withdrawing her finger from her little sister’s mouth and searching on 
it for signs of teeth. “ An’ you must n’t bite. You must jus’ parch.” 

The Perishin’ Soul obeyed orders according to her lights, and the 
inspiring ceremony went on. Genevieve Maude, still the centre of 
attraction, still in the limelight, was still content. She recalled dimly 
memories of days when she had played alone with her dolls while these 
larger superior beings flocked together. Now they were playing all 
afternoon with her. What mattered the unimportant details? She 
was happy. When she had with unswerving patience licked all the 
fingers she was moved again to utter her terse tribute of appreciation. 
She realized dimly that it did not appeal to her audience, but her heart 
was too full for silence. 

“Yike Hades,” she muttered happily, nestling against her sister. 
“Yants to stay in Hades awways.” 

The children exchanged shocked glances. For a moment Helen 
Adeline lent herself to unmixed despair. Then a final inspiration came 
to her. 

“We have n’t made her roll the stone yet, like the man did,” she 
reminded the rest, cheering perceptibly as she spoke. “ We’ll make 
her keep rolling it up, and we’ll keep rolling it down. It must be a 
big heavy one—awful heavy. You get one, Georgie.” 

She surveyed, with an appreciative eye, the young boulder with 
which Georgie presently presented her. It was large and round and 
quite impressively the thing—not too terribly heavy, but certainly 
too heavy for a five-year-old to move with comfort. Helen Adeline 
walked around it, regarding it from every side with deep satisfaction. 

“That ’ll do,” she said at last. “ Now, Maudie, the rest of us 
will sit down an’ watch an’ pray, while you roll this to the other side 
of the barn. Then we’ll roll it back, an’ youll have to do it over, an’ 
over, an’ over, an’ over.” 

The spectators seated themselves in an imposing circle at one end 
of the barn, and Genevieve Maude began her task. For a short time 
there was no sound but the determined grunts with which-she un- 
abashedly punctuated her efforts. At last, after much tugging and 
pushing, the stone had reached its place. In obedience to a signal 
from the presiding genius, Georgie Tyrrell pushed it back to the start- 
ing point. With an unconscious sigh, Genevieve Maude approached 
it and began her weary routine. 

Half an hour passed slowly. Several of the younger children fell 
asleep. The boys removed their marbles from their pockets and started 
a quiet game. The girls, led by Helen Adeline, kept a relentless gaze 
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upon the infant Sisyphus and replaced the stone at the starting point 
after each difficult triumph. Genevieve Maude’s back ached. Her 
short fat legs ached. Her head ached. Her eyes felt dull and heavy. 
But she was still in the limelight. She was still the object of interest. 
She was still playing with her elders. She was still content. Occa- 
sionally she trotted back to the end of the barn to kiss some of the 
spectators—an attention received, in each instance, with stolid calm. 

“ Yike Hades,” she remarked on these occasions. 

“I’m ’fraid,” conceded Helen Adeline, rising heavily, after the 
assemblage had passed a long period in somewhat depressed silence, 
“well have to take pitchforks and cast her into everlastin’ flames. 
It’s the only way. I don’t believe this is doing her a bit——” 

But this final test of the Perishin’ Soul was spared Genevieve 
Maude. The voice of Helen Adeline died away abruptly as a shadow 
darkened the barn door, and her eyes sought the floor guiltily as the 
Reverend Josiah Alvord entered. Genevieve Maude, her intrepid little 
back to him, was laboriously and pantingly completing her ninth pil- 
grimage. He grasped the meaning of the scene in one keen glance. 
Then without a word he gathered his baby into his arms, studied her 
dirty face and torn garments for a moment, and turned quietly to his 
eldest daughter for an explanation. That glib young person seemed 
unaccountably tongue-tied. 

“Tt ’s her soul,” she faltered at last. We ’re tryin’ to save it.” 

Her father regarded her in silence, awaiting more, and in that 
moment Genevieve Maude, feeling that the role of chief performer 
was being taken from her, made a sturdy effort to regain it. 

“It’s Hades,” she explained, wriggling uneasily in her father’s 
arms and struggling to reach the floor again. “ Yike Hades. Yants 
to stay in Hades awways.” 

For a moment the minister looked shocked. Then his thin lips 
twitched unsteadily and his sombre eyes twinkled. He held the child 
close, patting her with a tender hand as he spoke to her, but his eyes 
still swept the little circle of guilty faces.before him. 

“ Father’s baby is tired,” he said comfortably, “and must come 
in to take a nap. Helen Adeline may come to me later in the study,” 
he added, as he started toward the door. But Genevieve Maude was 
favoring the audience with the preliminary symptoms of one of her 


wild outbreaks. 
“Don’t yant to do,” she wailed, kicking out wildly and beating at 


her father’s breast with her dirty little hands. “Don’t yant nap. 
Yants to stay in Hades awways. Yants to yive in Hades!” 

The Reverend Josiah Alvord sat down suddenly. If an outbreak 
was to be prevented it must be done at once, for the sake of his sick 
wife. Above all, no member of his godly household, however young 
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and tender, must be permitted to voice such heresy. He settled his 
daughter firmly on his knees and looked straight into her brown eyes 
as he spoke to her. The other children regarded the two in awestruck 
silence. 

“Don’t you ever want to see Mamma again?” he inquired con- 
versationally. “Mamma will not be in Hades, you know. She will 
be in heaven. Good folks go there.” 

Genevieve Maude nipped the inauguration of a particularly high 
note and hesitated. Her father followed up his advantage. 

“ And Father, too. He will not be in Hades,” he announced with 
entire conviction. “ Don’t you want to be where you can see him?” 

An expression of awful uncertainty disturbed the repose of his 
infant’s features. She breathed hard and still struggled to escape, but 
more feebly. 

“Nor your sisters, nor Katie, nor any of your playmates,” contin- 
ued the minister, with reckless finality. “None of them will be in 
Hades. There will be no one there you love. There will be no one 
there who loves you—not a single person. Would n’t Maudie be very, 
very lonely?” 

Without an instant’s hesitation Genevieve Maude decided that she 
would. This was a new point of view and one to appall her. If Hades 
was a place where no one loved or was loved, then Hades was no 
place for Genevieve Maude Alvord. Her passionate little heart could 
find no happiness there. But she had already chosen it. Was it now 
too late to change? She clasped her father convulsively around the 
neck and burst into heart-rending lamentations. 

“ Don’t yant to ’tay in Hades,” she shrieked, kissing him wildly, as 
one who had been lost and found again. “ Yants to tiss Muvver. Yants 
to tiss Addie; yants to tiss Gwacie; yants to be yoved.” 

Somewhat aghast at the sudden effect of his eloquence, the min- 
ister quieted the child and carried her around the circle for the ex- 
change of the moist and sticky caresses her soul craved. Then as her 
sobs subsided under their soothing influence, and peace hovered over 
the assemblage, he bore her out into the sunshine of the late afternoon 
and across the neighbor’s grounds into his own garden. With eyes 
wide open and long-drawn quivering sighs, Genevieve Maude lay still, 
her thoughts busy with many things. True, the afternoon had been 
pleasant, but this peaceful sunlit world was pleasant, too. Hades was 
a dim, mysterious place, fascinating, to be sure,—but without Jove. 
She strangled her father in a tighter grasp and asked a question: 

“Yove in heaven?” she demanded. “ Yove ever’body?” 

Her father followed the workings of the little mind. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, with quick reassurance. “God is there 
to love little girls, and all the angels——” 
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“ An’ Muvver? An’ Farver?” asked Genevieve Maude guardedly, 
repudiating this vague band and seeking further reassurance as to 
the presence of her own. 

“Yes; Mother, and Father, and Sisters, too.” 

Genevieve Maude drew a long breath, looked back at the barn for 
the last time, and cast from her forever the temptations of the Pit. 

“Yants to do to heaven, den,” she remarked with conviction. 
“ Never doin’ to Hades ’ny more.” She hesitated for a moment, and 
then, though moved again by happy memories, handsomely made her 
final capitulation. 

“Yants my soul saved,” she announced, with a heavy sigh. 


FIELDS 


BY JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


H, the gray fields, the hay-fields, 
() And the azure arching over, 
When the west wind dips to kiss the lips 

Of the laughing lazy clover; 
The rhythmic swish of the swinging scythe, 
The swaying of brown bodies lithe, 
A song from the throat of a bluebird blithe, 

And the lilting plaint of a plover. 


Oh, the sweet fields, the wheat-fields, 
And the blue sky bending over, 

When the south wind sleeps and the wild hawk sweeps 
And the chickens seek the cover, 

The wide field glows with noonday heat, 

The reapers rest ’neath sheaves of wheat, 

And the chirr of the cricket sounds as sweet 
As the liquid notes of the plover. 


Oh, the lorn fields, the corn-fields, 
And the gray sky glooming over, 

When the north wind blows from the land of snows, 
A blustering, boreal rover; 

In scattered shocks the sere stalks lie, 

Flailed by the wind that hurtles by; 

A flap of wings, a crane’s clear cry, 
And the echoing pipe of a plover. 


THE FAILURE 
By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of ‘Routledge Rides Alone,’’ etc. 


AWTHORNE came in from the fields, and his father, whose , 
heavy work in the world was done, took charge of the tired 
team in the barn-yard. The young man washed in the open 
by the kitchen doorway, and towelled briskly with the sunset in his 
squinting soapy eyes. His sister was at the kitchen stove, and Caw- 
thorne patted her bare arm as he passed into the darkened parlor. 
There he summoned a contralto to sing to him from out the brazen 


throat of a phonograph. 
He listened raptly. In fact, there was a moment when the song 


had a real inner stress for him, so that he bent forward toward it, 
covering his eyes with his hands. Just in the climax the energy of 
the machine gave out, and he sprang up angrily to start the thing 
afresh. Again, sweetly, richly, the lady sang to him; and again the 
high moment of the piece was demoralized by the quavering voice of 
his father calling him to supper. 

In the evening Cawthorne called upon a country girl who lived a 
mile north, but he departed at an hour so early as to be a cause for 
pain in the gentler heart. 

Alone in his own parlor afterward, he listened and listened, and 
that night he dreamed with the moonlight on his face. 


Tools, groceries, and harness parts were needed from town the 
following Saturday, and Cawthorne brought back with all these things 


the other obtainable records moulded by the voice of Mary Corinth. 
That night he was alone with his treasures; and in his dreams after- . 
ward a beautiful lady came out of the brazen throat and sang the old 
first song, smiling into his eyes the while. 


It was not many days after this that the young man was sum- 
moned in from the fields by the frightened voice of the little sister, 


to learn that his father would call him to supper no more. 


The stock and the acres were quickly sold. Cawthorne was sad, 
but he was free. His brain need strive no more in the open vast 
between the fallow lands and the towering sun. He took the little 
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sister with him to the centre and base of all things where records are 
made. New York was just a shell when he came, a hot, dusty shell, 
holding only those humans who were needed to keep the great civiliza- 
tion-machine in motion. There was work for Cawthorne to do, and 
such was the speed, and so sheer the energy, with which his work was 
done, that the man a step above in the mercantile mill gave him tasks 
more and more. Huge morsels of raw and refined toil were handed 
to this long strip of country manhood, and the man a step above re- 
ported to his ranker with quiet enthusiasm how the new one could 
assimilate punishment in the way of overwork. 

Free and tireless in the evenings, Cawthorne studied the city as 
one enchanted. He saw it all as no citizen could ever see it, and 
with thoughts and impressions which city-bred men feel only subcon- 
sciously. He looked into the dollar gorges at night when the currents 
ran low and the sound of the pick was still. He found the human 
quartz, the waste and wash of Success, and sensed the great pity of it 
all. He followed the glittering veins of pleasure—learning, not par- 
taking. He peered well into the great crucible where the overflow of 
Europe is burned into Americans. And always he was listening for 
one voice and one old song. 

One day he passed the building where singers and orchestras and 
humorists gather to perpetuate their wares on disks and cylinders, so 
the far country places may laugh and weep. Mary Corinth had passed 
in and out of that red stone entrance, and high in the building, she 
had sung for the greater glory of her time. Cawthorne could not enter. 
The woman who had come to him in the scenes of harshest labor, 
whose beauty of soul and song whitened his dreams, had turned this 
place for him into a forbidden sanctuary. 

It is plain that he was not of the metropolis, inasmuch as he had 
kept the country boy’s illusions and timidity; yet to look at him, this 
was hard to believe, for he was of cleanest cut, groomed in detail like 
a prince, but with an American man’s unostentation. He had the 
City’s quickness of eye, with none of her weariness, and a steady jaw 
which Success was whipping fine. 

A red and rampant anger clutched him on a certain night at the 
end of his first year in New York. The strains of the old song came 
to him as he passed a buffet. To think that she had been brought, 
even in a mechanism, to such a place . .. He covered his rage with 
reason . . . It might be that her vision of things was so large that she 
would have been glad to be heard there—to enter such a place with a 
sweep of purity. 

And one night he went to a presentation of “King Nord.” He 
was a moment late, reaching his seat in the darkness. It was a 
Devenney play, and New York waited upon this actress. A woman 
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began to sing. She was Svensoren, one of the characters of lesser 
starhood—a Norse maid, giving up her lover and her father to the 
deep. The man who composed that song of hers had possessed a soul, 
and his soul had swung him back, in a splendid moment of creation, 
to the very beaches of those mighty men of the north who challenged 
the sea. And all that the master had conceived, the singer executed, 
adding a psychic quality of her own. In her weird and thrilling har- 
mony, the heart of the Norse maid was laid bare—the might of her 
race, the gray austerity of her country; her own love, the inner agony 
of parting, stoically repressed. Bare of throat and arm, and wearing 
a gray-brown, strangely-fashioned garment, she sang her lover away 
in the midst of straining cordage, booming breakers, and the mouthing 
of a gale. 

But the great audience scarcely warmed to the performance. The 
people were waiting for Devenney and her Norse lover, the king. 
Only a few hearkened deeply to this maid of breaking heart. When 
the lights were turned on, the shrunken, whitened face of Cawthorne 
was bending forward. He seemed to have passed through some Gehenna 
in that half-hour of darkness. 'The small talk played about him: 

“Why, that is Mary Corinth,” a woman said, glancing at her 
programme. “Why, I saw her in Langhorn’s drama, ‘ Tiger Lily,’ 
not more than two years ago. Such an obscure part for her to be 
playing now!” 

“But remember, she is with Mrs. Devenney,” said a man beside 
her. 

“ Nevertheless, I’m afraid she must be on the wane,” resumed the 
woman. “The stage sets a terrible pace for certain artists. Besides, 
Mary Corinth is no novice. Why, five years ago——” 

Cawthorne heard no more. Something had clouded his eyes, and 
he was fingering his way out among the parquet chairs. That night 
his heart arose high above the battle of his brain. He loved the pale 
Norse maid with all the honor and ardor of new manhood. More 
than two years before, he had loved her when the instrument brought 
her voice to him. The tongues of women nor vipers could change this, 
nor the lines which the years might have left upon her sweet, inspiring 
face. 

That he should ever build a home about her; that she should ever 
touch him with her arms, her lips—these were dreams of far-off lives ; 
but he felt, even while struggling with the hesitations of a country 
boy and the fear she was married, that he might some time see her 
face to face and tell her what her voice had brought to him out in the 
open where he had so vaguely hungered. 

The following day he moved about half-tranced, and night found 
him again at the performance of “ King Nord.” The Norse girl was 
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slender, tall, very white of throat. Her arms were marvellous, almost 
musical in their effect; her face piteous in the pain of the moment’s 
illusion . . . In the interval between the first and second acts, a gen- 
tleman of the professions, apparently, informed a companion that 
Mary Corinth had once married an artist. 

“Excuse me, sir,” Cawthorne whispered huskily, “but can you 
tell me if they are still together?” 

“No,” replied the other, courteously enough; “this blessed world 
of ours is not yet adjusted for the union of two such temperaments.” 

Winter sallied back into mid-spring the following day. Snow 
gusts found no grip upon the steel-frozen pavements, but flurried and 
drifted in miniature ranges upon the ringing roadways. Down-town 
was emptying. The tired city people sank into the clammy air of the 
subways, climbed the stinging-cold iron ascents of the Elevated, scur- 
ried from the ferry waiting-rooms to the ferry cabins, there shiver- 
ingly to read headlines and anticipate the night to come. 

Cawthorne, after working hours, was at variance with the throng. 
On that doom-gray afternoon he went about the bravest venture of 
his life. In the final surge of his falterings, he halted before a hotel 
far up-town. Longing and timidity fluttered in the balances, but the 
first drew him in. Mary Corinth received the stranger . . . All women 
were small before him, and she who had looked so tall upon the stage 
was just his shoulder-height. He found a smile that pinned itself 
upon his heart of hearts, and a tense, tired look about her eyes which 
spoke of age and work and art and the wisdom which comes from 
many pains . . . She saw the unspeakable stress upon his face and 
hastened to make him comfortable. 

“T didn’t feel at all ready for dinner,” she said, “and the book 
I was reading proved a sort of infant-soul product, and so what can 
I do, Mr. Cawthorne,—for you?” 

His lips moved inaudibly before a sound came. “I heard you sing 
at home,” he faltered. 

“At home? You—why, I thought you were a New Yorker.” 

“‘T mean by record—and the world came to an end for me—I mean, 
so far as any other woman but you.” 

He was in a dream. His utterance was purely of inner making. 

The singer scanned him. She found a type altogether new; she 
was divided between exerting some gentle pressure of dismissal and of 
solving the fine but formidable matter which shone in the stranger’s 
face. 

“ Where did you hear me sing?” -" questioned quietly. 

“T was away in the fields,” he said—“ in a little house in the midst 
of the fields. My father worked in the fields all his life . . . I bought 
you and brought you home among others, and you sang to me.” 
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Her tired eyes brightened as she watched him. “ And—and what 
did you think?” she asked. 

For a second the thought came that she was playing with him. 
The metropolitan which had evolved within him made this thought 
possible. All he had asked from her was largeness and simplicity to 
listen to the beautiful thing which had moved and moulded his life. 
He could not see that to her he was a creature of a sort startlingly 
new. 
Something of that which was passing in his mind, she sensed with 
impatience. “Sincerity is too good to spoil,” she said quickly. “I 
thought I saw it in you, but tell me your story—tell me what you 
thought when you heard me sing.” 

“T loved you.” 

It was spoken in the husky, memorable way of a boy’s first tell- 
ing. He looked askance, but with eagerness, as he went on: “I 
used to conjure you as you sang to me, and one night I saw you in 
the darkness. I knew that you were good and beautiful, from the 
way you sang, and you meant to me all that was pure of this great 
life here. When the time came, I left the farm to become a part of 
this. So far—I have done quite well, but sometimes I am lonely for 
the lonely places . . . Always in the evenings I have listened for your 
voice—listened in all the streets for the old song. Why, your very 
name was wonderful to me, as I used to look at it in gold upon the 
record—Mary Corinth! And now I’ve told you—you’ll forgive me 
—won’t you?” 

She had listened in hunger, searched him from his boot-tips to 
the low parting of brown hair beginning upon his left brow. She 
found him clean to her eyes, and she felt his words to be virgin pure 
from a stalwart who had a man’s worldliness in the cut of his cloth- 
ing and profile, but a once-touched boyish heart. After the pressure 
of listening and watching she fell into a defenseless social creature. 

“ How long have you been in New York, Mr. Cawthorne? ” 

“ Nearly two years. I came in the summer.” 

“But you might have found me before this. Still, it is true I 
have been on the road most of the time until the middle of this season.” 

“T did not dare to seek you until I heard ‘ King Nord ’—last night 
and the night before—and to-day I could n’t help coming.” 

She scarcely knew what to say, and the words which came troubled 
even as she uttered them: “It is just a passing thing. No one remem- 
bers song-records. You are so young—why, you will laugh at this 
moment when you become a full man.” 

Then she saw how she had hurt him, and out of her large and sud- 
den pity was born the impulse to sing to him. She knew the one 
he loved—the old song of Mary Corinth in high bloom. It had always 
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been her own, and she had spent her twenties singing it over the land. 
. . - Yet never did she sing it with a wider heart than to that one 
bowed head. 

In the face that looked up to her after the singing, the woman 
saw that what he had said was true; and then fear entered the vast 
quandary which covered the new world of hers. It was a new world 
because this stranger was big and clean and masterful to look upon and 
so enchantingly boyish in his romance. It was a world she had 
glimpsed in few far visions between the wars of ambition. Her fear 
was not alone for herself. 

“ That is it,” was all he could say. 


At the door there was a moment of exaltation. . . . She put him 
from her. With the knob in her hand and the brilliance of new-born 
beauty in her eyes, she whispered : 


“Come to-night to ‘King Nord.’ I shall sing to you!” 
At the stage-door afterward, he sought her, ready to wage lone war * 
with a mob or to shrink back among the alley shadows at her word. 
Meeting him, she did not know what to do, so she told him to go away. 
“ May I see you to-morrow afternoon—just a moment?” he asked. 

“No. I shall be out to dinner.” 

“The next afternoon?” 

“Must you?” 

The little question was intuitive, and a little smile, not in the 
general plan at all, made haste to form itself witchingly about the 
two words. Mary Corinth had suffered since their meeting in the late 
afternoon, suffered because she had allowed a boy to beguile her weary 
heart through the freshness of his adoration and the sincerity of his 
praise. It was not that she failed to be drawn to him. Indeed, his 
attraction was so subtle and alluring that she had to force it out of 
her mind to make room for the building and the buttressing of her de- 
cision . . . Yes, she could bear to freeze his next advances. Art and 
the years had steeled her to any pain . . . Before her mirror in the 
dressing-room of the theatre, her brain formed a sentence which cov- 
ered the whole matter: 

“ Cawthorne, Boy, you are too dear to spoil!” 


On the afternoon of the second day following, she admitted 
Cawthorne. 

“Lady,” he said, standing white-faced before her, his fingers 
clenched, “I don’t want to grieve you—don’t want to burden you— 
and you must n’t think I am like those men who haunt stage-doors. 
Years ago I loved you in the fields—loved and pictured you and 
dreamed. I love you now and always—that’s all.” 

The perfect way which in his absence was delineated vividly as 
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ebon upon Parian marble, had grown wavering and fitful now to her 
eyes. Only in flashes clear and cruel it appeared; and between the 
flashes she beheld the glowing peace her spent heart craved. 

“My dear friend, I cannot see you again,” she said, in a slow. 
chilling way. 

“Don’t say that, Lady—oh, don’t!” 

He came a step nearer. The look of his face weakened her. 

“You are the man out of this wide country I have wanted, Caw- 
thorne, Boy!” she whispered. Her eyes seemed frightened, yet fas- 
cinated, by his, and her lips and fingers twitched pitifully. “ You 
are the man—that as a girl—I dreamed about. I sang to you in the 
metal—yes, it was I—singing to the man who longed to love me and 
was strong and pure. Oh, how I have needed you, Cawthorne, Boy!” 
She sank into a chair and covered her face. He leaned over her, 


his hand trembling in her hair. 


“But it is gone now!” she cried suddenly. “ Don’t think that I 
am lying to you—it is gone! I am an old woman. I have given 
my soul and body to the thing called Art, and there is nothing left 
but the shell of me, crisped, worthless . . . I can only think of woods 
and fields and silence—of a little white house on a lonely road. I 
have toiled and lost, and now my youth is gone, and I cannot think 
of my lover!” 

“T will take you to that little white house, Mary,” he said 
softly. “White fields in winter, green in spring, and gold in the 
summer-time. And the crows pass over the little white house from 
woods to woods, and the neighbors are far away . . . Then I would 
come in wet from the fields, and you would sing——” 

She covered his lips with her hand. “ You are not a boy when 
you woo a woman like that!” she said strangely. 

“Tt is because you have given me hope and I love you so,” he 
answered. 

She gathered the mightiest of her forces to save him. 

“My star is waning, and I have proven a Failure—a Failure!” 
she told him hoarsely, for it was the inmost horror of her life. 

“You sang your way into my heart, Lady, and I love you,” he 
answered simply. 

“This is Earth—old Mother Earth!” 

His eyes were burning and he bent over her again. If the world 
should end that instant, he told her, he would seek her and no other 
spirit in “ No Man’s Land.” 

“ Cawthorne, Boy, I have been married!” she whispered, looking 
up into his eyes. 

He smiled at her. “I know it, Mary. What do I care, so long as 
you are free?” 
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She pushed him aside and almost ran to the door, opening it wide. 
Her face was death-like. 

“Go away—go away now! You must not speak another word to 
me!... Ah, go quickly!” 
Had Cawthorne been a few years older, he would not have obeyed. 


On the afternoon preceding the last performance of “ King Nord,” 
Mary Corinth received a letter from Cawthorne by messenger. Her 
pale face flushed as she read. He was pleading with her to meet him 
once more—to have supper with him after the final performance this 
night. 

“A ‘Last Ride Together,” she whispered raptly. “If I were a 
wise and a strong woman, I should tell him no.” 

They met at the stage-door. She took his hard arm with a little 
shiver of delight. Slowly they walked, speaking little, but breathing 
deeply the soft air of the starry spring night .. . At a little table in 
their café, she stared at him, her elbows upon the cloth, her cheeks 
in either palm. 

“Three weeks has made you older, Cawthorne, Boy,” she said 
quietly. 

“You have not let me come to you,” he replied. 

“And you have thought of me every day?” 

“ Yes—and nights!” 

“Don’t mind me asking foolish questions. I should not have come. 
I am utterly weary.” 

“ Lady, let me take you to the little white house on the lonely road.” 

She bent forward, smiling a little. There was something clinging, 
girl-like, in her attitude. Her lips were parted, her gray eyes brilliant. 
Then she spoke slowly: 

“T told you once, dear, that this is old Mother Earth. We are 
Earth’s people. I am twelve years older than you are, and I have 
lived—lived! If I did what you ask, you would hate me in a year, 
and the fields would rise up to torture you as they did before . 
Listen: Mrs. Devenney has asked me to spend a fortnight with her 
in the mountains. When I come back, we shall be sweethearts—always 
remembering ourselves. We shall have fine evenings and long Sunday 
rambles together, until my work begins again. I will sing you the old 
song, and we shall be playmates—until you tire of me——” 

He would have spoken, but she raised her hand. The color and 
the lightness had left her lips, but she went on bravely: 

“ But to marry you—to drag you from your big work here—to bind 
myself, a burnt-out creature, to your new and splendid life—that 
would be the act of a low woman .. . I cannot do it, dear one, because 
I love you far too well.” 
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STOCKINGS AND PUMPS 
By Anne Dana 


that I was admitted into the sacred circle in spite of the fact 
that my father, my grandfather, and my husband were on the 
Union side during the late unpleasantness. And the reason that I 
am a member of that heroic band is not that I am a Southern gentle- 
woman by birth and feeling, but that I was once present at a real 
battle and a real Confederate victory. That battle was Monocacy, 
one of the most hotly contested of the war. 

I was just sixteen, and I had a boy lover who was eighteen—Roy 
Kirby. He lived in Baltimore and was going to school—getting ready 
for college, in fact. In the summer his father, who was a banker, 
made him work in the office—* to keep him out of mischief,” his father 
said; which we thought hard. We loved each other romantically and 
rapturously (all that is out of fashion now, but some day it will be 
revived), and we loved each other forgivingly. We must have done 
so to have overcome such a terrible obstacle as a patriotic difference 
of opinion concerning such a vital question as the war which was upon 
us. But we did forgive each other, and we have continued it during our 
married life. He was for the Union, and he brings me flowers on 
General Lee’s birthday, and I’m a Johnny Reb, and I bring him flowers 
on Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, and we both burn incense before the 
portrait of Roy’s elder brother, who was killed at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, fighting on the Union side. But we don’t give in a bit. “ States’ 
Rights,” say I; “ United States’ Rights,” says he; and that ends it. 
We are happy. 

In July, 1864, I lived in Frederick City, Maryland. On Saturday, 
the 2d, I went over to visit some friends of mine, the Jamiesons, who 
lived on the Washington Pike about a mile from Monocacy Bridge and 
only four miles from Frederick. My mother drove me over, me and 
my “hat trunk.” I was to stay a week. Everything was quiet, a 
guard on the bridge, and nothing happening. Indeed, from the be- 
ginning of the war regiments of both sides had come and gone through 
Frederick, the blue and the gray, without meeting, and without doing 
much harm, except to horses, cattle, chickens, and pigs, so we thought 
604 
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no more of the passage of troops than we did of the clatter of the 
barnyard. 

On Friday night the Jamiesons were to have a dance, and Roy was 
invited. His father had allowed him a week’s vacation on account of 
the Fourth, to be spent with his cousins at Frederick. And my mother, 
hearing of it, hustled me off to the Jamiesons’, because she did not 
approve of early marriages. Roy, hearing of that, turned sulky because 
he thought I was running away from him. And then he got the 
Jamiesons’ invitation, and rode over on the night of July 8th in his 
evening suit and pumps and white silk- stockings, and with him his 
cousin, also a boy, bravely attired. And when we met he said, “ Oh, 
Queenie!” and I said, “Oh, Roy!” and it was all right. We whis- 
pered our vows at midnight, in the moonlight, behind one of the big 
white lilac bushes that guarded the entrance of the grounds. Poor 
bushes that died the next day in smoke and blood! 

My engagement ring was a large fire opal, set in rubies. I could 
see it distinctly in the moonlight, and I gave a little cry of terror. 
“Oh, not opals!” I exclaimed. “That means bad luck.” But Roy 
took me in his arms and kissed me and calmed my fears, and I said the 
ring was beautiful, as it was—is. It’s on my finger now. 

At two o’clock Roy and his cousin mounted their horses for the 
short ride to Frederick; for my lover had to go back to his father’s 
office on the morning train. They rode straight into the arms of a 
body of scouts, Lew Wallace’s men, and were arrested as rebel spies. 

What had happened was this: Discovering that Washington with its 
great defenses was unguarded, as well as the roads leading to and from 
it, Generals Early and Gordon crossed the Potomac with twenty thousand 
men to menace the Northern Capital. Lew Wallace with five thousand 
men met the Confederates at Monocacy River, and one of the bloodiest 
battles of the war ensued. Each had his wish: the Confederates the 
ground and victory; Wallace the triumph of the long day’s fight which 
held back Gordon and Early until Grant could throw troops into 
Washington and save the city. Wallace retreated along the Baltimore 
Pike, taking our boys with him. And in those days a Northern general 
was a fearsome thing. On our side we believed that if a gallant lad 
had been taken as a spy by Stonewall Jackson’s men, he would have had 
his ears pinched by the great general, and been sent about his business. 
And we also believed that under the same circumstances General Grant 
would have had him hanged at once on the roadside, beside his tent, 
as a sauce to his “ feast of Lucullus.” 

The girls and I would have been glad to sleep the morning after the 
dance, but were not allowed. Breakfast at 7.30 was the rule of the 
house, and every one was expected to be present, unless ill or disabled. 
After that if you wanted to go to bed and stay till noon, you could go. 
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I remember that breakfast well, because it was a long time before I 
ate anything again: fried chicken, waffles, Maryland biscuit, corn-pone, 
cold ham, berries, and heavenly coffee. 

After it we all sat on the wide front porch, and the Jamieson girls 
and I talked of what we should do next, finally deciding on a horseback 
ride through the shady woods. Why no one knew or guessed of the 
impending battle, I cannot imagine, except that, as I have said, the 
coming and going of troops were common occurrences. As yet there 
had been no fighting within thirty miles, and no fear of it. As we 
arose to prepare for the ride, three officers in blue trotted rapidly down 
the pike, and called to Mr. Jamieson to take his family and fly to the 
woods. The “rebels” were coming. Before we had time to do any- 
thing, other officers came along, shouting, “'To the cellar with you! 
To the cellar!” The colored servants fled to the woods, leading horses 
and driving cattle and pigs in front of them. They had been told 
what to do in just such an emergency. They were faithful creatures, 
those black people, and brave. Mr. Jamieson sprang for his gun, to 
fight on the Union side. I packed my hat trunk—I wasn’t going to 
lose my pretty gowns if I could help it—and dragged it down to 
the cellar, where mother and daughters and I took refuge; all on the 
right side, all praying that our cause would win. And with us were 
the old black mammy and the old black cook. In order to reach the 
cellar, we had to go around to the side of the house and down steep 
stone steps. And so it was that I saw the battle of Monocacy through 
wide barred windows, and it lasted from 10 a.m. to 4.20 p.m. by the 
clock. Everything was different from what I had expected. There 
was the patter of bullets, the screaming and bursting of shells, the 
thunder of cannon on both sides, and the smell and drift of smoke; 
but the fighting in front of our eyes was a hand-to-hand conflict of 
savage men, in groups of twos or threes or more, shooting with their 
pistols, clubbing with the butts of guns, slashing with their bayonets, 
or wrestling and falling over each other, intent to kill. We could see 
it all as distinctly as you see a drama on a stage, except when the com- 
batants came too near and there was only a play of blue and gray 
legs, or the fall of broken and bleeding bodies. On the side towards 
Monocacy bridge a Federal howitzer was pounding, and one of the 
balls struck the Jamieson house, but fortunately only the dining-room 
and kitchen annex, which went down with a horrible roar of falling 
walls. 

During the lulls of the battle Mrs. Jamieson and her daughters 
would call at intervals: “ Don’t fight on the lawn! You are ruining 
the lawn. Go down in the road and fight.” And it did n’t seem to me 
strange. Now it does, but it did not then. The beautiful young lives 
were going out, the brave young bodies were breaking in blood and agony ; 
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but the ancestral home seemed crumbling to pieces as well, and velvet 
lawn and hoary trees were ruined for another generation. I was only 
sixteen and a thoughtless girl, but I seemed caught up into larger 
spaces where the passions of men were lost in their pain, and I felt a 
vast pity for each shattered one, the blue or the gray, each dying so 
gallantly for a principle; and for my lilac bush, and for the drenched 
and tormented grass and the puzzled tree trunks, yielding themselves 
so innocently for nothing that they could understand—the quarrels of 
insensate men, to whom the gentle boughs would so gladly have given 
peace and shade. I am a pagan in this: I believe the big trees know 
things—not common things, wise and comforting—and that they suffer 
as well as die. 

At 4.20 came the raucous, wolfish, tantalizing, triumphant “ rebel 
yell,” and I knew that our side had won. General Gordon had com- 
manded the battle from this point, and at 4.30 he came himself to help 
us up the stone steps, over pools of fresh blood, and between writhing 
or quiet forms, the blue and the gray, into the house. The ruined lawn, 
the road in front as far as the eye could see, the porches and the lower 
rooms of the mansion, were filled with the dead and dying. The 
general set us all to work giving water to the wounded, for in gunshot 
wounds the pain itself is not so tormenting as the thirst. At six the 
living and unbroken bivouacked. Kitchen, store-room, and dining- 
room were in ruins, but some coarse food was hastily found and pre- 
pared at the negro quarters, and the general and his staff ate with us. 
Mr. Jamieson had discreetly joined his black contingent in the woods. 
Old mammy objected to eating and drinking under such conditions. 
“Oh, Miss Clara,” she wailed, “don’t eat. Pray, child, pray!” 

“T’ve been praying all day,” said her doughty mistress, “and my 
prayers have been answered. And now I want food—so get to work.” 

A poor fellow came in and begged a pillow for his brother, who was 
dying outside. He thought he could die easier with his head on a 
pillow. “I’m the last of six,” he said, “and I don’t know how I am 
going back to South Carolina to tell my old mother.” On our way to 
bed we found a sharpshooter at the head of the stairs, dead. He was 
in blue. And all night long there came horrid sounds from the rooms 
and the halls below—men babbling with fever, or groaning with pain, or 
praying, or calling for sweetheart, wife, or mother. A tenor voice 
kept singing over and over, softly but triumphantly, “When Johnny 
comes marching home again,” in lower and lower tones, until we divined 
that Johnny had marched home. 

Outside, a little distance away, the surgeons were plying their savage 
merciful trade, and there were screams of agony while probe or saw 
did its terrible work. ‘ May God forfend such fearful sounds of direful 
war!” We were huddled three in a bed, and shaking with excitement 
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and terror and fatigue, but we could not sleep, until Peggy arose and 
solemnly handed us each a piece of white beeswax, which we softened 
and put in our ears; and so, plugged to silence, we slept at last. 

The next day Early and Gordon slipped away on the Washington 
Pike to Washington. They sat down and looked all around its impreg- 
nable fortifications, bristling with the bayonets of Grant’s men sent up 
from City Point, on call—Wallace had warned him; and then turned 
around and crossed the Potomac again, all the bloody slaughter of 
Monocacy useless. 

And Roy sent us word—how he managed it, I don’t know—that 
he and his cousin were prisoners in General Wallace’s hands not many 
miles away, and in danger of their lives. Mr. Jamieson himself drove 
Peggy and me to headquarters, and the great man received us cour- 
teously but gravely. Yes, the young men were believed to be rebel 
spies. Yes, the punishment of spies was hanging. At that Peggy 
burst into tears, for Roy’s cousin was her boy. 

“Why don’t you cry, you little Reb?” said the General, looking 
at me, not unkindly, I thought. 

“T’ll cry hard enough when Roy is dead,” I said hotly. “Mean- 
while, I am trying to think of something that will save him.” 

“Oh, you are? What, for instance?” 

“ Spies don’t generally go into business in white silk stockings and 
pumps,” I said. “The poor boys had only come over to a dance at 
the Jamiesons’. We didn’t any of us know you were going to kick 
up all this rumpus.” 

I know now that Lew Wallace meant no harm to any of the various 
citizens, young and old, whom he captured before the battle as a pre- 
cautionary measure; and that they were carried along with the army 
in its retreat only because he had more important things to do than 
to set free a number of scared non-combatants. I also know now that, 
like Emerson, he loved a lover. 

“ Silk stockings and pumps,” he said, laughing, and ordered the 
boys into his office. They were a sorry sight. They had struggled 
with their captors, and their evening suits were torn and dusty, their 
white silk stockings clay-colored, and their pumps full of holes where 
they had cut out pieces that pinched. For dancing pumps are always 
a little tight, and the polished leather drew and stung on the long 
forced march. In spite of the Presence, Roy and I flew into each 
other’s arms, and Tom and Peggy did likewise. And the General 
ordered the release of all his citizen prisoners, and we thanked him 
and went back. My mother came for me that night. She expected no 
less than to return with a beloved corpse, and had brought Cesar and 
the big carriage, which was a good thing, for they—the boys, her 
daughter, and her daughter’s hat-trunk—about filled it. And in her 
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joy at holding me in her arms again she gave her consent to a long 
engagement, which was all Roy and I wanted. Tom and Peggy had 
to wait awhile. 

Five years afterwards Roy and I were on our wedding tour and 
stopping in New York at the St. Nicholas. It was a night in January, 
and we were going to the opera to hear Nilsson sing in “ Mignon.” 
As we crossed the corridor who should loom up in front of us but the 
General. 

“ Ah, here’s little Johnny Reb again,” he said, laughing, “and her 
husband, I suspect,” and shook hands with us both. “ Still silk stock- 
ings and pumps,” he continued, taking in all the details of our bridal 
attire. And then he put us into the carriage and closed the door, and 
bent his noble head and kissed my hand in parting. And that is the 
last I saw of the great General. 

“Stockings and pumps,” said Roy. “I should think so. We 
must establish an escutcheon, pumps couchant and stockings salient. 
But it looked very nip and tucky, now, did n’t it, dear?” 

And I said, “ No,” and kissed him. For by that time I knew. And 
we are very happy, and have been ever since. Though it’s States’ 
Rights forever, and never say die; though we be dead. 


THREE CHURCHES 


BY WITTER BYNNER 


All on one street, 
And there, in a graveyard 
Kept very neat, 
Stands a vigilant guide 
For the passenger’s eye, 
A maiden of marble, 
And points to the sky. 


Toa churches has Grenstone, 


The man who designed her 
Had meant her to say: 
“Come, good little children 
Of Heaven, this way!” 
But with hand gaily lifted 
And angle all wrong 
She capers and says: 
“Come along, come along!” 
Vor. LXXXVI—39 


THE DOOR THAT OPENED 
By Marion Hill 


known to the human calendar. It cannot be said that he 

minded it. Terry Moran, representing the slums, was used 
to being looked down upon by Miss May, representing fashionable 
society. At this individual moment she was militantly drawn up 
to her full height, such as it was, while he slouched very comfortably 
on the street curb, his back against a hydrant, his feet in the gutter. 
He had the poise of one thoroughly at home. As he was. 

It was the girl who was out of bounds. The affluence of her 
pink silk parasol made it look rude to the scenery, and the beruffled 
skirts which she held in one hand seemed to curl up in anguish of them- 
selves to get away from the cans and bones and garbage of Terry’s 
residence street. 

That street, being as unfloral and as narrow as the back of a camel, 
was quite naturally called Garden Avenue. 

Garden Avenue, though short, was thirsty, beginning refreshingly 
and unpretentiously with a corner saloon and ending just as unpre- 
tentiously and much more refreshingly with a second one. Clothes- 
lines strung with ragged wash flapped in gay sight from Monday to 
Monday, apparently never taken in. Garden Avenue’s sociability was 
beyond caviling question, being self-evident, for dogs and goats in a 
good state of repair, cats in a poor state of repair, chickens in all states 
and children in no states at all, in addition to men and women abso- 
lutely unrepairable, huddled companionably together within its restric- 
tions, from one end to the other of the noisy year. 

Miss May ought to have known better than to be there at all. 
Possessed, however, of a small fortune and a large desire to do good 
in the world, her natural intelligence was often clouded, and she visited 
many places she ought to have kept away from. The fact that she did 
not get into serious trouble was owing entirely to the wisdom of those 
whom she went to teach. 

They liked her not because she was helpful, but because she was 
helpless; not because she uplifted them, but because she very much 
entertained them ; not because she was morally their superior, but because 
she was what you might call immorally young and pretty. Even Terry 
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Moran, the frequently harangued, liked her. Therefore, now that she 
scourgingly demanded of him, “ Are you not thoroughly ashamed of 
yourself, Terry?” he chivalrously gave her what he knew she wanted 
by replying promptly: 

“ Yessum.” 

At this her face darkened. She was in that earliest of Life’s moods 
when the whole comedy of existence consists in turning everything 
possible into tragedy. 

“¢Yessum’!” she shuddered educationally. “Say, ‘Yes, Miss 
May.’ Yesswm sounds neither respectful nor self-respecting.” 

“H——!” filtered gently but silently through Terry’s subcon- 
sciousness. Aloud, he obediently said, “ Yes, Miss May.” 

To ease the need for which expression cried, he indulged in move- 
ment, somewhat of a rarity with him, Terry being able to out-Buddha 
Buddha when it came to doing nothing violently and forever: he 
stooped over the gutter, gazed in it selectively, picked up its likeliest 
twig, wiped this fastidiously clean upon his trousers, and then chewed 
on it with philosophic reflectiveness. 

Not till her next words did he have the least inkling of an idea 
as to what he should have been ashamed of. 

“A big strong fellow like you,” she swept on accusingly, “being 
content to idle away your time on the street!” 

This petrified his teeth midway in a chew. To his positive knowl- 
edge, the street was innocent to inanity. He knew of so many other 
places where he could idle with really brilliant luridness, that for a 
moment he felt tempted to exonerate himself by mentioning them to 
her. But, wisely thinking the better of it, he forced his jaws to re- 
sume masticating, and forbore speech. 

“Your one ambition seems to be to loll in the sun,” she went on, 
“ while all the helpful world is open to you, offering you its rare oppor- 
tunities which come but the wonderful once. Yet you and your class, 
letting them slip by, sit and whine that you are oppressed ! ” 

Terry never. Never. Nor did his class. Unwilling, though, to 
give so pretty a girl the lie, Terry preserved his noble silence. But 
he disgustedly threw away the twig, feeling that all his comforts were 
begrudged him. There was nothing left him but the hydrant. He 
pressed his back more firmly against it, gloriously testing its solid 
actuality. 

Tipping her pink halo so as to keep the sun out of her dove-like eyes, 
Miss May burst out desperately: 

“This talk of ‘heredity and environment’ makes me tired! ” 

Terry nodded. It made him tired, too. 

“ Environment does not make the man,” she severely went on. “Is 
it not rather man who makes his environment?” 
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Again Terry nodded. It was likely. In Garden Avenue man made 
a heap of things he did not want and did not know how to spell nor 
what to do with. 

“ And he voluntarily sticks to that environment all his life,” flamed 
Miss May, “and then curses it with his dying breath!” 

Terry radiated approval—of the curses. 

That he could have thoughts contrary to those she kindly gave him, 
Miss May never dreamed. She took him to be putty in her plastic 
hands. But he was more than putty. He was protoplasm—subject 
to propulsion from within. 

Slumped against the hydrant, all rags and idleness, he made quite 
a picture in his way. In spite of shifting eyes, vain mouth, and weak 
chin, his face was annoyingly handsome, its unhealthy pallor and 
leanness lending him a look of spurious refinement; and he had the 
well-modelled hands and feet which belong so oddly often to the world’s 
vagrants. He had the lazy, slow smile and the sleepy, slow gaze of 
all those who keep abnormally wide-awake. His hair, too long over the 
forehead, so that it straggled into his eyes, was curly—the kind which 
argues in some mysterious fashion a correspondingly curly kink in 
the moral fibre of its owner. Terry’s personality, though shrieking 
aloud of certain vices, whispered too of a few uncertain virtues; for in 
his sensuous moodiness there lurked the potential poet, and in his self- 
centred indolence was a hint of that celestial egoism which is the first 
necessary rung in a ladder to the stars,—Terry had the ear-marks of a 
Man. 

Whenever she looked away from him, he shot at her glances curiously 
keen, blazing disconcertingly with much knowledge yclept unwise. 
This permitted him far to outrank Miss May—as a collegiate. Her 
knowledge was of the good only—as dangerous a possession in a crisis 
as a razor to an epileptic. 

At the “dying breath” point, Miss May’s eloquence suffered an in- 
termission, and both she and Terry focussed their gaze upon an espe- 
cially noisy but indubitably mirthful happening which was taking place 
at the farther end of the “avenue.” A volubly drunken woman was 
being cajoled, hauled, and prodded into the patrol wagon by two police- 
men. Terry watched the scene to its close from under eyebrows mur- 
derously huddled, Miss May from under brows disdainfully arched. 

“ Disgraceful!” she commented, referring to the woman, as the 
patrol rattled away. 

“Yep!” snarled Terry, referring to the police. Why did they 
not, for a change, let his mother alone? 

Being a settlement worker, Miss May was possessed of all facts 
concerning Terry, barring the one or two most necessary ones. The 
drunken woman was unknown to her, yet Terry’s natal day was not. 
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“Terry, this is your birthday,” she said, astonishing him. “ That 
is why I have hunted you out. You have become of age. The law 
will now allow you to go into one of those horrible saloons and wreck 
your immortal soul!” Perceiving that he shirked the emotion due, she 
reached down and took his hand in hers, saying arousingly, “ But not if 
I can save you. Oh, Terry, stand up on your feet like a man and let 
me talk to you!” 

As she gently tugged him, Terry slouched upright, the personal 
appeal in her voice waking sensitive responsiveness in his heart, the 
touch of her hand upon his wrist running through him like uneasy fire. 
He so frightfully missed the support of the hydrant that had it been 
his twin flesh and he just surgically parted from it, he could not have 
felt more amputated and bereft, nor held himself more loosely. 

His ignoble, collapsible appearance so worked upon his guardian 
angel, that she talked to him—so Terry put it to himself—like a Dutch 
uncle,—though why a Dutch uncle should be considered worse than, 
say, a Scandinavian aunt or any other Transatlantic relative, is a 
mystery he did not try to solve. 

“Choose a better path, Terry,” she implored, her warm fingers 
tightening earnestly on his. “Do. Shake off the influence of your 
surroundings and grow upward away from them. Happiness, esteem, 
and wealth are waiting for you if you will only reach out to them and 
labor towards them.” 

He drew a quick, shivering breath. From his wrist to his heart, 
from heart to brain, from his brain to every tingling nerve in his body, 
the uneasy fire raced and burned. 

Pleased with this emotion and putting it down to her eloquent 
appeal for the higher life, she went on still more convincingly : 

“ Dear Terry, homes are open to you, but you must first fit yourself 
to be their guest. I know better than to demand of you bricks without 
straw, Terry, and so have written down for you on this paper names 
of some good men and women to whom you can apply for employment. 
Start out for the goal, Terry. You cannot help but reach it. Re- 
member, God made you in His image; do not degrade that image. To- 
day you have become a man. Let it be a good man, Terry, for your 
Maker’s sake, for your own sake, for my sake!” 

For her sake! He was awake at last. For her sake—those were 
the words he held to, letting the others fly over his head. For her sake! 
There blossomed within him something brave and spiritual, caused, it is 
true, by the vibration of her nearness upon his senses, his elemental 
senses—which misunderstood and vituperated things, by the way, 
call to birth the noblest and purest resolves of a life. 

“Give me the paper,” he stammered harshly. “I’ll try. I 
promise. I’ll be a man. A good one. For your s——” But the 
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audacity of this concluding phrase gagged him, and he wrenched his 
hand from hers to put it up to his throat and punish that throat by 
strangling. So extremely physical was Terry that it seemed to him 
it was not his mind, but his tangible larynx, which had come near to 
formulating indiscretion; therefore he clutched and twisted it while 
he glared savagely at his companion. To be intense without brutality 
was impossible to his breed. 

“ Here,” said Miss May, handing him the philanthropic list with 
haste, and shrinking visibly from she knew not exactly what. 

Queer—but when immature young womanhood, in her fancy-free 
wanderings through altruism, stumbles upon a piece of unkindled man- 
hood, she is possessed of but the one idea of getting a little fire to it. 
Fascinated, she stays on the spot, applies a match to the pile, fans it 
with her hat, pokes it, brings new twigs, drops to her knees and blows 
it; if the kerosene kind, she pours on kerosene; in a word, works for a 
blaze like the valiantest Prometheus. Nature, never a discourager of 
such labor, sees to it that the flame eventually leaps up. Then the fair 
laborer promptly grows terrified and puts her foot on it. If she cannot 
squog it out, she runs. 

Smiling him a farewell, a glad farewell, Miss May turned her pink 
parasol upon Terry and got out of the neighborhood as completely 
as possible, going back into the familiar purlieus of her own well-clad, 
well-fed, well-bred world, but leaving him mentally outcast from his, 
mentally divorced from his natural surroundings, mentally unfit for 
any others on a higher plane, yet reaching blindly towards them in 
obedience to her inspiration, an obedience which had all the pathos of 
the bravely futile, being as pitifully vain as is the resistance of the 
grass-blade to the storm, the defense of the blossom against the gale, 
the opposition of the dewdrop to the sun. 

“But I’ll do it, Ill do it,” he muttered vaguely. He ran his 
eye furtively down the names on the paper and then showed fine cam- 
paigning powers by deciding to try the women first. “No bricks 
without straw, huh?” He studied the names over again. Were they 
bricks? Were they straw? Maybe straw. What inclined him to the 
straw notion was seeing the word “hay” in the name Haywood. Mrs. 
Haywood. He’d begin with her. The world wanted him, did it? 
Well, that was news. He spat over his left shoulder for luck, and then 
set out for Mrs. Haywood’s. 

Reached, Mrs. Haywood turned out to be a motherly woman whose 
house rang with the music of child-laughter. Terry heard it from the 
outside. He never got in. Mrs. Haywood’s motherliness was, as 
sometimes happens, for her own only, and she plainly showed Terry 
that she thought him unsanitary. 

“Stand there, please,” she ordered, from the top of her stoop, 
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and indicated the second step from the street. In that way she inter- 
viewed him, keeping a current of fresh air circulating around him for 
the better safeguarding of the family health—her family, the only fam- 
ily that counted. To Mrs. Haywood, every cough might be whooping- 
cough, every flannelled throat diphtheria, every pimple small-pox. 
Which restricted her flow of humanity. 

“Garden Avenue!” she finally said, moving back into her house 
at receiving this reply as the last to her series of impertinent questions. 
“ Why, that is the very centre of the typhoid district! ” 

Which of course was a good reason for helping Terry out of it. 
But she waved him peremptorily back into it and shut the door upon 
him. 

“ Mutt! ” commented Terry, who had met these germ-haunted ladies 
before, and who was always resentful of their insinuations of his own 
unwholesomeness. He willingly slunk away from this sorry straw. 
Frowningly he searched the paper for a name as unstrawlike as possible. 
Stone. Stone would do. 

His second hungry trudge took him almost back to where he had 
started. He found that Mrs. Stone was out. She did not even own a 
step for him to rest upon, so he lounged awhile against her area- 
railing. Mrs. Stone, so it chanced, was down-town lecturing working 
girls to the effect that they would show truer womanliness by staying 
at home rather than by seeking the publicity of platforms. With tears 
in her voice, she urged them always to be ready at their own portals 
to welcome the Footsore Guest, haply an Angel in disguise. It was a 
heartfelt address and was published in the next day’s paper, where it 
was read and approved of by a whole lot of earnest women—all going 
down-town on the cars. 

When sufficiently strengthened and refreshed by leaning against 
the home-keeping apostle’s area railing, Terry scanned his list and 
settled on Miss McKilligan. 

The sun was low in the heavens and lower still in his hopes when 
he finally set eyes upon her. Some women take to philanthropy in 
order to show off their faces, others to forget theirs. This last was 
Miss McKilligan. But she was interested in Terry—tremendously. 
She. probed him without remorse. She was accumulating statistics of 
poverty, wishing to write a novel about them. And the impertinent 
questions she omitted to ask Terry were extremely few, if any. She 
wrote his answers in a note-book. When sated with appalling facts, 
she truly told Terry that he was old enough to take care of himself, 
and dismissed him. If she had only not been writing a book, she 
would have known intuitively that it is just when a boy is old enough 
to look out for himself that he needs somebody’s eye upon him in the 
worst kind of a way. But she dismissed him. 
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He turned his dispirited self towards Number Four’s house. 

Number Four was a bustling small person, spectacled and kind, 
but cautious. She asked Terry into her reception hall and actually 
gave him a seat. She drew his attention to the hall. She seemed 
rabid on halls. She told Terry she thought she could make a hall- 
porter out of him. Things began to get on. Terry took heart. She 
arrived, still cautiously, at the final questions of engaging him. She 
had many visitors, it seemed. Terry would have to know how to treat 
them. So she asked him some extremely insolent things. Had Terry 
owned a dictionary, and had Terry owned a desire to look into it, both 
farcically unlikely hypotheses, Terry would have expected to find 
“ philanthropy ” under the synonyms of “impertinence.” Her final 
point was to demand of him if he had ever had any “ house-training.” 

And Terry, unfortunately remembering a comfortable institution 
where he had once been squarely treated and decently taught, replied: 

“Yes. At the Reform School.” 

Number Four’s hall being rich in valuable brasses, extremely pawn- 
able, she took off her glasses, rubbed them nervously, and terminated 
the interview negatively. 

Out in the street, Terry straightened his back for the first time in 
hours. He held himself erect for the queer reason that night was near. 
The sun was down and lights were being lit. With the going down of 
the sun, Terry’s assurance always rose. He and the night were on 
safe terms with each other. He laughed softly and unctuously aloud 
at the effect of his reformatory disclosure. His thought, shorn of its 
comicality (some might call it profanity), was to the effect that if 
Truth’s advantages were only one-tenth as sensational as its disad- 
vantages, the Lie Rampant would hide its diminished head and give up. 

Just as Terry was ready to do. But he stuck faithfully to his list 
of names. 

“ Aw, I’ll tackle the Guy,” he muttered. 

The Guy was Number Five and a man. 

Tracked to his office den and bearded there, the Guy had a dan- 
gerous look. The lateness of the hour made things bad for the visitor 
and the visited. Man and boy together were fagged out, tempers rawly 
on edge. 

Being rid of the ladies, Terry felt himself under no courteous 
compulsion to take “talk,” and this hinted defiance was noticeable in 
his bearing. His hunger and weariness were noticeable, too, but to the 
eye of prosperity were but added offenses against office propriety. 

“Well, what do you want?” shot Number Five, bunching his 
beetling eyebrows and using the grunting, challenging voice which 
belongs inevitably to that hour of the working day and to the general 
situation. 
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“ Work.” 

“Work! Same fairy tale.” The grunt became sardonic and the 
brows piled bunch upon bunch. “ Who sent you?” 

“Miss May,” said Terry, giving the name like a prayer. 

“*Miss May’! ‘Miss May’!” Number Five batted it about. 
“If ‘ Miss May’ only had sense enough to realize that my time is quite 
as valuable as ‘ Miss May’s,’ ‘ Miss May’ would spare me a few of these 
visitations ! ” 

At each belittling repetition of the name, Terry knotted his fists 
tighter and tighter; but he said nothing. 

“Work!” scoffed on Number Five. “What can you do?” 

Knowing perfectly well what he could do, Terry was not going 
to jeopardize his chances by telling. He gave his lurking smile— 
sure sign that he was not amused—and narrowed his eyes to sleepy 
slits—sure sign that he was seeing too much. Still he said nothing. 

This silence, since it was judicious, was very angering. Number 
Five repeated his question more insultingly : 

“What can you do?” 

And Terry’s answer to this was not given to the Guy alone, but was 
a cumulative reply to all the impertinent inquiries of the thankless day. 

“TI can mash your fool mouth in!” blazed Terry—to society at 
large. 

No one, not even Terry himself, could have complained of the way 
he was thrown out. 

The blow with which he struck the sidewalk knocked the last splinter 
of spirituality out of him. Whispering curses, he picked himself up 
and slunk away from the derisive arc-lights of that unsympathetic 
thoroughfare, seeking the more charitable dimness of Garden Avenue. 
He fearfully wanted supper. 

But he found his own house dark and barred. Then he remem- 
bered that his mother was not dining at home that evening. 

Shambling drearily from his deserted doorstep, uncertain what to 
do, he was beckoned to most cheerfully by the friendly lights of the 
saloon opposite. Terry hurried over and put his hand on the door. 
Then he stopped and raised his head as if listening to some one’s low 
call: “ Remember, dear Terry, God made you in His image. Do not 
degrade that image.” ‘Terry’s reply to this call was of too blasting a 
nature to repeat. The whole universe blew up under it. Terry banged 
his hand against the ready door, and it swung wide for him. He 
was in. 

And how glad he was!—how glad! Hunger, thirst, weariness, and 
humiliation were eased away from him. In a bright twinkling of 
time all the desire of his young life was bestowed welcomingly upon 
him—a worthy desire was it, too—a desire for warmth, light, cheer, 
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charity, companionship, food, drink, music, and greeting. Here noth- 
ing was grudged, no questions were asked. 

“ Fill up, Terry Moran!” cried a score of convivial voices. If some 
of them were thick, this but weighted the conviviality. “ And fill up, 
all, and drink to the boy. We’ve been hearing it’s your birthday, lad. 
Our treat. Here’s to you, Terry—a long life and a merry one.” 

“A long life and a merry one,” said Terry, touched and grateful. 
He took the glass. 

“Hold on!” cried a wit. “ Here’s an improvement—a short life 
and a merrier!” 

“A short life and a merrier,” agreed Terry, laughing. 

And that was the birthday toast which he swigged gladly to the 
sweet dregs, not once only, nor twice, but again and again and again. 
And under its potent influence he turned from mute to loud, from loud 
to soft, from soft to song, from song to tears, from tears to sleep, and, 
it is to be hoped, from sleep to forgetfulness. 


Identically in point of time with Terry’s debauch, though in a 
further, fairer haunt of town, Miss May, gotten up in white lace and 
white flowers till she was a veritable perfumed white violet of a girl, 
sat under the gleam of her home lamp, recounting her day of mercy to 
a clever-looking chap whom Garden Avenue with tactless veracity would 
promptly have labelled Her Young Man. And that is what he was. 
Though both had palpitating doubts about it. 

Quite fortunately for everybody concerned, himself included, he 
was not at all a Good Young Man. Instead, he was a very Bad 
Young Man, who smoked, idled, gambled, drank, and committed 
other allied sins, just as Terry did, all to an unlimited degree, but 
always in very proper places, to the end that he was outrageously 
esteemed and sought after by all who knew him. 

This Bad Young Man, scorning all these esteems, wished only the 
hidden esteem of Miss May; therefore, when he heard her artlessly 
boast that she had that day reclaimed a Soul from the wet gutter and 
had turned it safely over to dry philanthropists, he was touched half 
to death, and he silently made up his Bad Young Mind that even if 
he had to invite Terry to be his chauffeur, Terry should be reclaimed, 
all the good people in the world to the contrary notwithstanding. So 
at the first decent interval that arrived, he lingeringly made his fare- 
wells to Miss May, took his departure, and strode through the night, 
bent on hunting her Terry up. 

Being the Bad Young Man that he was, he made not the faintest 
attempt to interview the listed philanthropists. Instead, without loss 
of time, he located Garden Avenue; got there; located Terry’s house ; 
got there; located the nearest saloon, and headed for it wisely at once. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 
By Owen Oliver 


Author of ‘*The School-Mother,”’ etc. 


and some of them are all right—for girls. Essie Malcolm is 

better then a good many boys. 
She belongs to Old Malcolm, our head mathematical master, and 
the Classical fellows call him “Two and Two.” ‘They always call the 


G IRLS are n’t the same as boys, of course, but they can’t help it, 


’ head math. master that. He’s been at the school for two terms now. 


He’s a ripping sort when you know him, but we didn’t at first. He 
never made jokes like the other masters, and you could n’t tell if he 
saw them. The fellows thought he was an old stick, but you could n’t 
rag him. He expected you to work, and that was against him, of 
course. 

His wife was dead, and he had n’t anybody but Essie. He thinks 
a frightful lot of her, but we did n’t know that then. She was a pale 
little kid, and she walked with a crutch, but now she can do without it. 
She had enormous eyes, and some people would call her good-looking. 
I should. 

They lived next door to the Dunnes. He’s the master of the 
Classical sixth, and we call him Jolly Old Dunne. The masters’ houses 
are supposed to be out of bounds, and they have spiky high railings 
round them, as if they were lunatics. (Some of them are!) The mas- 
ters’ daughters are supposed to be out of bounds, too, but the Dunne 
girls were n’t that sort. We used to go and sit on top of their railings 
(you had to be careful that you didn’t spike yourself) and so did 
they. If old Dunne came along they ’d take hold of his arms and call 
him “darling.” So he couldn’t say anything. They were uncom- 
monly nice-looking, and they generally had about four sweethearts each 
in the school. They hated any of the fellows to talk to other girls. 

They set us against Essie at first, and called her “ Miss Prim.” 
They said she would n’t speak to us because old “ Two and Two” held 
with bounds, and was going to give it to us hot if we went near his 
garden. She used to come and stand at her railings and stare with her 
big eyes when we were chaffing the other girls. It struck me one day 
that she looked beastly lonely, and I told the Dunne girls that it was a 
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“Tt’s just like a lot of girls,” I said, “to leave a poor little lame 
kid out in the cold.” 

“Tt’s just like a lot of boys,’ Mabel Dunne answered, “to send 

a poor little boy to Coventry, and say that he’s a sneak when he 
is n’t.” 
She meant Fathers. He was a pal of hers, and she got him out of 
Coventry. The Dunne girls always stuck up for their pals, whether 
they were right or wrong. That was one of the decent things about 
them. 

“Rot!” I told her. “ We don’t do it without a reason.” 

“Neither do we!” she said. “Clever Dick!” (My name isn’t 
Dick, but Arthur.) “ You speak to her and see if she does n’t sneak to 
her father. I know her sort.” 

“T don’t,” I said; “but I’m going to.” 

“T dare you to speak to her!” Mabel said; and the rest all dared 
me too. So I walked over to the kid. I meant to speak to her anyhow, 
so I was rather glad to have an excuse. They could n’t say anything 
about it, after I’d been “ dared.” 

She took up her crutch as if she was going to run away, but she 
did n’t. 

“My name’s Bagshawe,” I said. “ What’s yours?” 

She went a bit red, and looked as if she was frightened. 

“ Father said that I was to tell him if any of you boys spoke to me,” 
she said, “ because it’s against the rules.” 

“Tf you do you’ll be a sneak,” I told her; and she seemed as if 
she was going to cry. 

“Tf I don’t,” she said, “I shall be a sneak to father; and he— 
he has n’t anybody but me; and he trusts me; and I promised him. I 
did n’t think that I should want to speak to—I mean I did n’t think 
that any of you would want to speak to me. And now you'll think 
I’m a sneak.” 

“No, I won’t,” I promised. “ Don’t be an idiot and cry or they ’ll 
all laugh at you. You can tell him. I don’t care.” 

“T’ll have to tell him,” she declared ; “but Ill say it was all my 
fault, because I was lonely and miserable, and I looked as if I wanted 
some one to speak to me, and you only did it because you were kind.” 
She stopped to get breath, and I put a word in while I had a chance. 
It’s the only way when you talk to girls. 

“You need n’t get yourself in a row,” I offered. “ You can put 
it on me. I don’t care. And if I’m going to get in a row for talking 
we may as well talk. What’s your name?” 

“Essie Malcolm. What is yours, besides Bagshawe? ” 

“Arthur. How old are you?” 

“Thirteen. How old are you?” 
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“Fifteen. I’m in the mathematical fifth, and the under sixteen 
football team, and I won the junior quarter-mile at the sports.” I 
was sorry that I bragged about running, directly I’d done it, because 
she looked at her crutch. “ What’s the matter with your leg?” 

“TI was knocked down bya motor. The doctor says it will get better 
some day. Does it make me—I mean, do you notice it very much?” 

“Oh, no!” I declared. “ Hardly at all.” That was a whopper, 
but I wanted to cheer her up. “A girl isn’t like a boy. You don’t 
notice how she walks, when she’s good-looking.” 

She went quite pink at that. It made her better looking. 

“T’m not,” she said. That was to make me contradict her, of 
course. So I contradicted her, and she seemed tremendously bucked, 
and grinned and talked like anything. 

It made the Dunne girls mad to see me chummy with her, and pres- 
ently Carrie came to our end of their garden, and asked if Essie ought 
to stand on her bad leg. She is a spiteful, red-haired little beast, and 
her sisters sat on her afterwards for doing it. 

Essie did n’t answer, but I did. 

“A bad leg is better than a bad tongue,” I said; “and if I had 
hair like yours I ’d stand on my head to hide it!” 

She bounced off in a rage, and we were never good friends after- 
wards, but I didn’t care. Essie said that it was rude of me; but she 
giggled, and I knew that she was pleased that I ’d stuck up for her. 

We talked for an hour, then she said that she must go in. 

“T do wish I had n’t to tell father,” she said; “ but I’1l tell him it 
was all my fault.” 

“There ’s no need,” I advised her. “ He’ll only report me to the 
head, and he won’t say much.” 

“ Are you sure?” she asked. 

“Quite sure,” I declared. I was. He never says much; but I 
did n’t know what he might do! He is a ferocious old brute. We 
think he is the finest head that any school ever had. 

Old Malcolm was as quiet as usual the next morning, and I thought 
perhaps she had n’t told him after all, because girls can generally find 
a good reason for not doing what they don’t want to do. But when 
school was over he asked me to stay behind. So I saw that I was in 
for it. 

“You know the rules about bounds?” he asked in his quiet way. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Yesterday you broke them?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He leaned back in his chair and set his spectacles straight to have 
a good look at me. 

“ Whose fault was it?” he asked. 
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“Mine, of course,” I said. “I went and spoke to her, and she 
could n’t very well help answering, you see, sir; and, besides, she’s two 
years younger, and——” 

“Tut, tut!” he interrupted. “I know all about that; but she 
says it was her fault, because she looked as if she wanted you to speak 
to her.” 

“Oh, no, sir!” I said. “Not at all. And—and she must be 
beastly—I mean very—-lonely, sir. It wasn’t her fault at all. They 
have n’t been very strict bounds, sir; about speaking to—to the mas- 
ters’ daughters.” 

“In my case they are very strict,” he declared. “My daughter 
will not use the back garden in future.” I thought he was an old 
brute, but I didn’t say so. “ You can go.” I started for the door. 
“Wait a minute. Your work is very promising; very promising. If 
you ’d like to come to tea with me this afternoon, I’ll run over your 
preparation with you.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ I said. I managed to keep from laughing till 
I was out in the passage. I knew jolly well that Essie had made him 
ask me. Girls can make their fathers do anything. 

When I went there the servant showed me into the dining-room, and 
said that Mr. Malcolm would be down in a minute. I thought at first 
that I was n’t going to see Essie, and that was his way of taking a rise 
out of me; but I noticed her boot sticking out under the curtain. So I 
rolled her up in it. She had a lot of games, and we played draughts. 
I gave her two men; but old Malcolm beat me frightfully when I 
played him. It was a great tea. There were five sorts of cakes and 
potted meat. After tea old Malcolm let me play the piano, and 
showed me a lot about chords. I am awfully fond of music, but I only 
play by ear. He went over my preparation with me, and he made the 
conic sections seem quite interesting. I had just begun them. He 
said that I was sure to be first for the junior scholarship, but he 
was n’t sure if I should reach the standard. So he’d give me a few 
extra lessons if I’d be a sensible chap and work. I could n’t very well 
get out of it; but I felt he ’d “had ” me rather! 

After that I often went there to tea, and he always brought Essie 
to see the school matches, and when I was n’t playing I talked to her. 
The Dunne girls set the fellows on to rag me about it, and I had two 
fights. I licked Hardy in three rounds, but Sanders was too big and 
heavy for me. I was glad that a prefect stopped it in the seventh 
round. I should n’t have given in because he ’d called Essie “ dot and 
carry one”; but I would n’t have been able to stand up after three or 
four more rounds. 

The “pre” was Maitland, the captain of the school. He found 
out what the fight was about, and when the fellows were making fun 
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of Essie and me, because we were sitting together at a school match, 
he came up and sat beside us; and when he went he took off his cap to 
her, just as if she was grown up. Maitland is a gentleman. 

Things were all right after that, till I got a letter from India, 
where my people are. The governor had lost a lot of money, he said, 
and the mater had sold her jewels, and he would have to take me 
away from school, and I should have to go into an office, instead of 
staying at school and going on to the University. 

Believe me, old chap [he wrote], this is what cuts me up most. 

I know that you’ll feel bad about it, and you must write me a 

separate letter, and tell me; but, whatever you do, make out that you 

don’t mind, when you write to the little mater. She’s heart-broken 
about you. 


It was a half-holiday, and I sat down and wrote a long letter to the 
mater, instead of playing football. I told an awful lot of lies in it. I 
said that I’d always thought school rot, and the University was worse, 
because the fellows who got on in the world were those who started busi- 
ness young; and I was frightfully bucked at the chance of beginning 
real work ; and I meant to make a fortune, and then I ’d buy all sorts of 
things for her; and I’d seen a diamond necklace in a shop just like I 
meant to give her when I was rich, but I expected it would take five or 
six years. 

I wrote another letter to the old governor, and owned I was a bit cut 
up. (It’s no use trying to humbug him. He knows how a fellow feels 
about things, and he was at the school himself, and the head took the 
Classical fifth then.) But I’d do my best, and I did n’t mind so long 
as I grew up a decent chap like him, and I’d try to manage that. 
And he need n’t send me too much money, because he ’d want it for the 
small kids at home. I sent some unused Indian stamps that I had 
to buy sweets for them. 

When I had done the letters I went and told Essie about it. She 
squatted on the floor beside my chair and stroked my hand. 

“If you are poor when you grow up,” she said, “I will marry 
you, if you want me to.” 

It’s funny what a lot girls think about marrying! 

I never meant to let any girl marry me; but fellows generally do; 
and I thought that I’d rather it be Essie, if I had to; and she ’d want 
some one to look after her, if she did n’t leave off being lame. So I 
answered that I expected I should want to when I grew up. I think 
she would be a good sort of wife. 

The head had told old Malcolm, and he seemed awfully upset when 
he came in. He shook his head and made noises in his throat, and 
mentioned that he lost his little son when it was a baby. It must be 
jolly awful, I think, to have your baby die. It’s funny how they 
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grab at your fingers and try to put them in their mouths. He said that 
I was a most promising young mathematician, and he had expected a 
great future for me. 

“ Arthur will have a great future, daddy,” Essie said; “and if he 
does n’t we shan’t care!” 

“We!” said Old Malcolm. “We, indeed!” Then he went and 
played the piano till tea-time. Essie whispered that he was fearfully 
fond of me. He’s a good sort. 

After tea he did my prep. with me. I did it more carefully than 
usual. I thought, as I’d only another fortnight at school, I ’d better 
make the most of it. When we had finished he smoked his pipe and 
talked to me like a Scotchman. When he talks Scotch you always 
know that he is excited. 

“ Arthur, my lad,” he said, “ you’re a guid boy—to the leemited 
extent to which a boy is ever guid! You’ve been a brither to that 
little lassie of mine. . . . It’s the richt sort of lad that likes the 
little and the lame. But she’ll be all right again in a year, please 
God! You’re ower young to go out in the world yet. I’ll write to 
your father and offer for you to stay on here a year at my expense. Eh, 
boy ? ”? 

I thought it over for a long time before I answered. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said. “I mean more than that, you know, 
sir. . . . I want to stay; and I’d like to be with you and Essie, 
but—— You see, I want to earn something and help the dad and 
mater. They ’re such a good sort, sir. You see, I’d be a year ahead by 
starting now. I wish I knew how to thank you properly, sir.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right, my lad,” he said. “ Perhaps you’re right. 
God bless you! . . . You’ll stay with Essie and me for the holi- 
days and till your plans are settled, anyhow.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said. “I shall like that.” 

Every one at the school was very decent to me. The head talked a 
lot about “ exceptional arrangements to meet exceptional cases,” but I 
could n’t make out what he meant, except that he had written to the 
governor. His wife asked me to tea and gave me a pocket-knife with 
nine things in it, and her stamp-album, because she had n’t collected for 
along time. Some of the stamps were fine. Jolly Old Dunne gave me 
a tip, and all the masters did something nice for me. Maitland wrote 
to his father, and his father wrote to mine, and said he’d take me 
into his business. The fellows got up a “sub” to give me a present 
on leaving; and the masters and their families got up another. The 
Dunne girls told me that they were going to be friends with Essie and 
look after her for me. Carrie very nearly cried, though she tried 
to laugh. “ Her 1-l-leg is g-getting all right,” she said, “b-but my 
h-head isn’t!” I told her it was a jolly handsome head, and she was 
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too good-looking to grumble about her hair. She said, “ You are a 
donkey, Baggy!” But she liked it; and she made friends with Essie; 
and they are friends now. But Essie said that she should miss me if 
she had a thousand friends. I thought I should miss her too. You 
grow fond of a kid when she’s small and lame. She was getting over 
the lameness, though. That was some consolation, but I was cut up, 
and it’s no use denying it. You see, I’d looked forward to being 
captain of the school footbail team some day. 

The afternoon before breaking up, the head sent for me. 

“ Bagshawe,” he said, “ you ’ve won the junior scholarship. I have 
represented the special circumstances of your case to the governors, and 
they have adopted my suggestion to pay the three years’ grants down. 
This will enable you to stay here for a year without cost to your 
father. I have cabled to him, and he has cabled back that his affairs 
are improving; and, after the year, he hopes to be able to keep you 
here. I am very glad. I have had to—er—take notice of some boyish 
mischief in the past, but—but, if you were my son, I should be satisfied 
with you, my boy.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder; and then I broke down and 
blubbered like a baby. 17d felt awful about going, though I would n’t 
own it. Essie was worse than I had been when I ran and told her. 
She must have felt awfully bad about it, from the way she laughed 
and cried. So I didn’t rag her for kissing me. 

The awkward thing was that they ’d bought the leaving presents. 
I said they could keep them till I really left, but they insisted on 
giving them to me after the speeches the next day. The head’s wife 
did it. 

“We are more pleased to give them because you are staying than 
because you were going,” she told me. “They will remind you that 
we think a lot of you and expect a lot from you; and you will feel 
bound to fulfil our expectations, I am sure.” 

I do feel like that, of course, and so I can’t decently flunk. I told 
Essie so when we were talking at the seaside one evening. (I went 
there with Mr. Malcolm for the holidays.) 

“ Of course you can’t,” she said. “If you flunk it will be frightful 
for you! Youll be poor; and if you ’re poor I’ve made up my mind to 
marry you.” 

“Look here, Essie,” I said, “I don’t think that’s fair on you. 
I'll tell you what we ’ll do. We’ll settle to get married whether I’m 
poor or whether I’m not!” 

I dare say youll think it’s a bit rough on me to have to get 
married; but I don’t look at it like that. A fellow’s almost certain to 
do it some day; and, if you can’t help having a wife, I think it’s sen- 
sible to make sure of the best girl you know. 

Vou. LXXXVI—40 
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SNITZSKY 
By Daisy Rinehart 


at him for a moment, and then felt his pulse. Snitzsky resisted 

a strong impulse to spit upon him, because he had learned by 
three months’ experience in this strange country that such conduct 
brought swifter and fiercer reprisals than in his own Russia. How he 
hated the Interne! First because he was a fellow man, and Snitzsky 
hated all of his kind ; secondly because he was in authority, and Snitzsky, 
by inheritance and training an anarchist, hated all the powers that be; 
thirdly because of his six feet two of blonde, full-blooded magnificence, 
which was an insult to his own cadaverous deformity; and lastly 
because of the Look—the look that all his life had come into every eye 
save one that had lighted upon him, the look that was born of his rat- 
eyed, mangy-haired, unwholesome malevolence. 

The unconscious Senior Interne felt his pulse long and frowningly. 
“You keep very quiet and don’t move around or excite yourself in any 
way—not in any way—you hear?” he said impressively; then he went 
out, closing the ward door after him—not so carefully, however, but 
that it fell slightly ajar, letting his voice come back to Snitzsky in his 
bed opposite the door: “ Unless Snitzsky’s heart braces up, he’ll have 
to go into Room A to-morrow; ” also the voice of the Golden-Haired, 
protesting, “ Oh, Doctor! ” as she shut the door. 

These words stirred up a most suicidal tumult in Snitzsky’s afore- 
said weakly laboring heart. He knew all about Room A, across the 
hall from the ward door. Many patients had he seen go in there from 
the ward, but only sheeted lay-figures came out—on the little wheeled 
stretcher. One went into Room A to die—decently and in private, 
attended only by the black-robed Sister Ursuline. But Snitzsky had 
never even in his most painful moments thought of himself going in 
there, and the idea aroused him to alternate paroxysms of fear and 
rage. 

Ever since the accident, a week before, he had lain terrorizing the 
ward with his shrieks and maledictions—only too well comprehended 
by all who heard them, though uttered in a foreign tongue. Not even 
the wildly delirious fever patient in the bed next his own had done half 
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so much to disturb the peace of the other occupants of the crowded 
room, until doctors and nurses, all but the Golden-Haired, had lost all 
patience and cried out upon him. 

The door opened again, and the Golden-Haired came in alone. 

“Lena!” called the fever patient imploringly; but Snitzsky, dis- 
regarding the Doctor’s caution, threw himself forward and grasped 
the edge of her white apron as she passed him. 

“T go not into Room A—I go not!” he screamed, peering with his 
wild rat-eyes up into her face. 

The Golden-Haired stopped and leaned over him. The Look was 
not in her eyes—it was never there—but instead there came a wetness, 
and for a moment, by some telepathic sympathy, Snitzsky saw himself 
as she saw him—a helpless, broken thing, quivering under the hand of 
the Relentless, the Inevitable, closing in to grasp him, and it brought 
his case home to him so forcibly that he dropped back limp and panting 
on the bed. 

Then soothingly she straightened out his crumpled body with her 
firm hands. “Don’t, now!” she protested. “Don’t excite yourself 
this way. You must keep as still as possible, and not cry out or exert 
yourself, like you have been doing. It is very bad for you—do you 
understand? Be quiet now, and try to sleep. If you can’t, I ’ll come 
presently and give you the little needle that will stop the pain and 
make you rest better.” 

“Lena!” called the voice again, more urgently. 

The Golden-Haired turned away, and Snitzsky, all his usual mental 
processes brought to a halt by what had just fallen upon him, followed 
her half unconsciously with his eyes to the bedside of his neighbor. 

“ Well, Mr. Wall, what can I do for you?” she asked pleasantly. 

The young man who lay there, with an ice-cap set belligerently on 
the side of his shaven head, was watching her half threateningly, half 
imploringly, with his fever-brilliant eyes. 

“Lena, you need n’t s’pose I didn’t see you whispering with him 
in the hall! Do you think I’m blind or an idiot?” he exclaimed 
angrily. 

Snitzsky listened only half-comprehendingly, for his English was 
limited ; but the rest of the ward gave greedy attention, for the history 
of the fever patient—the elopement of his wife a few weeks before his 
illness—had been whispered among them, and his hallucination about 
the night nurse caused him to be regarded with romantic interest. 
Melodrama appeals to the charity ward. 

“Don’t you know me—your nurse that’s waited on you so long?” 
asked the girl indulgently. 

“ Sure I know you, Lena. S’pose a man don’t know his own woman? 
Think I don’t know them little yaller curls?” He put up his hand 
and touched them caressingly. 
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The girl drew back slightly. ‘“ Well, be good now, and let me take 
your temperature,” she said, humoring him and presenting the little 
instrument to his lips. 

He opened his mouth obediently and let her insert it; then he lay 
watching her while she straightened his bed and removed the collapsed 
ice-cap, his eyes softening adoringly whenever her fingers touched him. 

Presently the door opened, and the Senior Interne came in again, hat 
and stick in hand. He leaned over and spoke to the girl in a low tone. 
“I’m going for a walk. Will be back in a little while,” he said. 

Suddenly the sick man sprang up in bed, biting the thermometer in 
two and spraying its silvery contents recklessly over the offending 
Interne. 

“Do you think I’m going to stand for this right before my very 
eyes?” he cried furiously, jumping to the floor and seizing the Doctor 
by the throat. “I’ll cut your heart out!” he cried, looking around 
helplessly for a weapon. “Ill choke your eye-balls clean out of your 
head, you scoundrel! And you, too, you shameless hussy ! ” 

The boy with the broken arm, in the bed on the other side, lifted 
himself up on his good arm and chortled his enjoyment of the scene. 
“ Soak him one for me! ” he muttered ; and Snitzsky understood enough 
of what he said to concur heartily. 

The Senior Interne dropped his hat and stick and caught hold of 
Wall, but the nurse interposed hastily in an undertone: “Go out, 
Doctor! Go out quickly! You know the sight of you always excites. 
him.” 

“ But you can’t manage him alone,” he protested. 

“Yes, I can. He’ll get quiet so much quicker. You ’re always good 
for me, are n’t you, Mr. Wall?” 

The Interne went out, leaving the door ajar, and the girl put her 
arm around the young man’s shoulders and tried to force him gently 
backward on the bed. “ Now, now,” she said coaxingly, “lie down and 
be quiet—there ’s a dear.” 

The poor young creature took hold of her arm with both hands and 
laid his head weakly against it. “Oh, Lena,” he said brokenly, “ don’t 
go running after him! I’m your own man as loves every bone in your 
body, from the top of your head to your little curly toes. Come back 
to me! I want you so!” 

The ward panted its appreciation of the scene. 

The girl, her face very red, leaned over and looked him steadily in 
the eyes. “Mr. Wall,” she said slowly and impressively, though her 
voice broke, “look at me. I’m not Lena—I’m not your wife. I’m 
your nurse, Miss Moore, that’s been waiting on you and taking your 
temperature and giving you your ice-bag and trying to be good to you 
all these weeks. You know me—now, don’t you?” 
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“Then where is Lena? I want her. Go and get her and tell her 
I want her so,” he said, falling back on his bed. 

“T wish to heaven I could,” muttered the girl. “ But you must lie 
still now, and I will bring your nice lemon and egg that you like, and 
some more ice in your ice-cap to cool your head.” 

Partly sobered by her earnestness, and exhausted by his own vio- 
lence, Wall lay quiet, while the nurse hurried from the room for the 
promised refreshment. The ward subsided with a sigh of contentment. 


Snitzsky’s fevered brain turned from the scene back to the con- 
templation of his own affairs. 

To-morrow, unless his heart braced up, he must go into Room A. 
But he would n’t go into Room A. They were fools to think it. He 
had too many things to do to go out like that. There was Michael 
Krapotkin to be dealt with—Michael Krapotkin, whose treachery had 
gotten him shut up for three years, narrowly escaping a much worse 
fate, and whom he had followed to America. There was Jacob Mero- 
vitch, his cousin, rich and a fool, waiting to pay the usual penalty for 
both these indiscretions in the far city of Chicago, towards which 
Snitzsky was journeying when the accident overtook him. There was 
that band of compatriots awaiting his coming in that same city of 
Chicago—what might they not accomplish in this new, free country 
with a leader of Snitzsky’s experience and cunning? Last but not 
least was the man whose automobile had run him down. Snitzsky had 
looked cursing into his eyes for one instant as he lay under the front 
wheel, and knew that he would know him again, for all he had sped 
away so quickly. Talk about Room A to a man with all these things 
before him! He spat contemptuously. 

The nurse came back and attended to the wants of the fever patient ; 
then she went about the ward, settling her other patients for the night. 
Lastly she came to Snitzsky with the “little needle,”.as she had 
promised him. 

“T go not into Room A,” he asseverated, as she withdrew it from 
his arm after giving him the hypodermic. 

“No, no,” she reassured him, “not if you’ll keep quiet like you 
are doing now and take your nourishment and medicine regularly ; ” 
but he noticed that she did not look at him when she said it. 

Then she went out into the corridor and sat down to make up her 
night report at the desk under the drop-light opposite the ward door, 
which was left open in order that she might listen for calls from within. 

The fever patient slept fitfully, with starts and mutterings. A 
midnight stillness fell upon the ward, but Snitzsky could not rest. 
The opiate had dulled the pain in his broken ribs, but the damaged 
engine in his shattered chest was thumping away with such a slow, 
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labored thud that it seemed as if it might at any moment knock off 
work altogether. What if the Doctor, coming in the morning and 
looking at him—always with the Look—and holding his wrist for a 
while, should whisper to the Golden-Haired, “ Snitzsky must be moved 
into Room A at once”? What could he do? He was helpless against 
them. And once in Room A, then the Inevitable and the little wheeled 
stretcher and the sheeted lay figure, this time himself, and then— 
what? Snitzsky didn’t know, and didn’t want to know. The more 
he thought about all this, the heavier the work of the engine seemed 
to grow. 

Now faces began to rise up around him. He peered fearfully at 
one of them and recoiled quickly, for it was the face of the man he had 
worked with for three months and then stabbed in the back as he slept 
with his little bag of savings under his head. Then there looked into 
his the staring eyes of the young Jewess whom he had choked after 
the burning of Vilna, because she resisted him so violently; then many, 
many others, all accusing, for all had looked at him with the Look, 
and he had repaid all with hatred and injury. Never had he done a 
kindly deed. 

Suddenly a noise close at hand startled him out of his nightmare. 
He opened his eyes and looked confusedly around. His neighbor was 
sitting up in bed, staring wildly into the hall. Snitzsky followed the 
direction of his eyes, and saw two blonde heads bending very close 
together over the desk under the drop-light. The Senior Interne was 
helping the nurse with her night report. 

Snitzsky heard the fever patient give a gasping snort of rage; then 
he saw him pull a heavy stick from under his mattress and get noise- 
lessly out of bed. Ah, the walking stick of the Doctor, which he had 
dropped when he struggled with the sick man. Good! Now the insane 
one was going to settle his account with his enemy, and to Snitzsky it 
seemed just and proper that he should. 

The fever patient arose and moved swiftly and silently into the 
hall. The unconscious couple were whispering over their report, and 
he stopped noiselessly behind them and drew back the stick to strike. 
For the first time, Snitzsky saw his real intention. That blow would 
fall equally upon the two bowed heads—the madman was going to 
strike also the Golden-Haired. 

Then an unaccountable thing happened to Snitzsky. An impulse 
seized him so foreign to his nature that had it given him time for 
reflection he would doubtless have cast it aside; but so sudden and 
overpowering was it that for one supreme moment he lost sight of 
self—an impulse to save that which was helpless and in danger, to 
respond to another’s imperative need. It swept through his mind like 
a flash. He was no coward. 
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There was no time to cry out. He sprang up in bed. The engine 
gave a warning chug, but he did not heed it. Gathering himself, with 
two catlike bounds he covered the distance and threw himself upon 
the uplifted arm, bringing down the stick in a glancing blow upon the 
Interne’s broad back. 

He hung there long enough to see two startled faces turned toward 
him, then the Doctor sprang up and grappled with the lunatic and he 
himself was flung aside like thistledown. 

Presently he came to himself and looked up from the soft arm of 
the Golden-Haired, into her horror-stricken eyes. “I go not into Room 
A,” he muttered, half questioningly, half imploringly ; then the engine 
knocked off work. 

And he went not into Room A, but lay in the reception room under 
a bank of flowers, and no one who passed by looked at him with the 
Look. 


THE PILGRIM 
BY MILDRED I. M’NEAL-SWEENEY 


| DID not ask, 


Weakly, a prop—a crutch— 
Nor even one wise heart near. 
These were not much 
For Doubtful Feet 
Upon a Doubtful Task, 
With no Path clear. 


But my heart’s cry 
Went out upon the dark: 
Set me, my Lord, a lamp— 
One faithful ray to mark 
Far off a living goal, 
Whither my steps may try 
Through marsh and damp. 


The valiant soul 
Doth trudge his way alone. 

This, Master, do I learn,— 

But not with woe nor moan. 

Straight forward will I press, 

Pay down the uttermost toll, 

But thou, My Leader, if but now and then, 
Let the Lamp burn. 


MRS. BILLY WEIGHTMAN’S 
GROUCH 


By Caroline Lockhart 


> 


spend the summer months with the “Billy” Weightmans, 

who lived in the extreme West, and the two families had gone 
to camp on the bank of a swift-flowing stream, where the trout jumped 
in the pools, and the grouse called to one another from the savis berry 
bushes on the mountain-sides. 

The men had known each other in a business way, but their wives 
had never before met, so it was not without some misgivings on the 
part of the Billy Weightmans’ that the rash experiment of camping 
together was undertaken. 

“You women will fight as sure as shootin’,” Billy Weightman had 
said. 

“ Probably,” his wife had replied philosophically; “ but we’ll stick 
it out as long as we can, and then we’ll go home.” 

The party of four had been in camp a week, and Mrs. Weightman 
was acquiring a grouch of gradual but sure growth. Not with Mrs. 
R. Wilson Spencer, who was young, dimpling, and given to baby-talk, 
nor with Mr. R. Wilson Spencer, who was fifty, agreeable, and punctili- 
ously polite, but with Billy, who was matter-of-fact, unsentimental, and 
laconic to brusqueness. 

Mrs. Weightman’s grouch was due to these characteristics. 

Not that she would have had Billy fifty and florid and stout for 
anything. She liked him infinitely better as he was—tall, sinewy, 
and tanned almost to the shade of burnt leather—but the contrast 
between Mr. R. Wilson Spencer’s graceful bon mots and Billy’s grim 
jokes, the former’s demonstrativeness and constant solicitude for his 
wife’s safety, and Billy’s rare caresses and his matter-of-fact belief in 
his wife’s ability to take care of herself, was a painful one to the 
Western woman. 

“ Elizabeth ” was the given name of both Mrs. Spencer and Mrs. 
Weightman, but when Mr. Spencer did not call his wife “ Dearie” 
he called her “ Betty-baby,” although “ Betty-baby” was squat and 
weighed something like a hundred and seventy pounds. Billy, on the 
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contrary, addressed his wife as “ Lizzie”; in moments of haste “ Liz,” 
and, not infrequently, “ Old Girl.” 

While Billy, in silence, sorted trout-flies, mended rods, or drove 
hobnails into fishing-boots, Mr. Spencer, in front of the adjoining tent, 
patted his wife’s hand and called her “ Pansy-Eyes ”—although Billy 
declared her eyes were green as alfalfa. 

The handful of chips which Mr. Spencer gathered for their camp- 
fire he laid at Mrs. Spencer’s feet in much the same manner in which 
he would have presented so many orchids, and always with some tender 
expression of sentiment, whereas Billy usually staggered up with an 
armful of wood which he slammed to the ground with the casual 
inquiry : 

“There, Old Girl, do you think that will hold you till I get back? ” 

Mrs. Weightman brooded over these things as she raced after grass- 
hoppers or dislodged crickets and “ devil-scratchers” for Mr. Spen- 
cer, who preferred live gait, but found that the exertion of catching 
it gave him a headache. She brooded until she came to tell herself 
that she occupied about the same place in Billy’s heart as did his best 
rod and rifle or his favorite saddle-horse that he slapped with careless 
affection upon the rump and turned out to rustle feed for itself. The 
growing belief that Mrs. Spencer noticed these things and was sorry 
for her added to her unhappiness. 

One hot afternoon when Mrs. Weightman returned to camp with two 
or three dozen grasshoppers kicking in a cigarette-box, her face flushed 
and moist, Billy raised his eyes and looked at her in disapproval. 

“Why don’t you let that tinhorn sportsman catch his own grass- 
hoppers ? ” 

“He is n’t a tinhorn sportsman!” flashed Mrs. Weightman. 

“ Any man who fishes for trout with live bait, and shoots grouse 
sitting, and has a mania for killing every living wild thing he sees when 
he is n’t up against it for grub, is a tinhorn sportsman,” Billy returned 
with equal heat. 

“You ’re jealous!” 

Billy opened his eyes and stared in genuine amazement. Then he 
yelled. 

“You are!” declared Mrs. Weightman hotly. 

“What of?” 

“ His—his good manners. His polish!” 

Billy yelled again. 

“Say,” he demanded, “did you ever see me prancing around 
without some kind of a collar on, even if it was one hundred and four- 
teen in the shade?” 

“No,” admitted Mrs. Weightman ; “I never did.” 

“Which would you rather I did?” inquired Billy. “Shuck my 
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collar and say ‘ pahdon me’ every time I pass within ten feet of you, 
or cut out the ‘ pahdon me’ and keep my collar? ” 

“Would n’t it be possible to do both?” asked Mrs. Weightman 
icily. 

“Sure,” Billy returned cheerfully, “but it would be a terrible 
strain on me. Ill do it, though, if you say so.” 

“T would n’t ask you to be unnatural.” 

“ And I don’t like you to be sarcastic.” He added in unblushing 
conceit: “ When it comes right down to brass tacks, I don’t see where 
Spencer has any edge over me. But tell me”—his face was serious 
now—“ what’s the matter? You’ve been glummer than anything 
ever since we came.” 

“If you ’re not sufficiently delicate—if you have n’t the fineness of 
feeling—to understand what the matter is, I certainly am not going 
to tell you.” 

“Whew! You hand ’em straight from the shoulder, don’t you, 
Lizzie?” Billy looked unmistakably hurt. 

“ And please don’t call me ‘ Lizzie’! It’s a horrid name.” 

Again Billy stared. Then his face brightened until it fairly glowed. 

“T know what’s the matter: you’re bilious! Let me fix you up 
something. I’ve got it right here.” He darted into the tent. 

Bilious! Bilious—when her heart was breaking with the realiza- 
tion that not only was Billy not quite a gentleman, but that he did not 
love her any more. 

Mrs. Weightman was gone when Billy emerged with an unfailing 
cure for biliousness, so he sat moodily eying Spencer’s back hair, which 
he wore parted, and his Romeo slippers and purple socks. Up the 
stream, with her back against a tree, Mrs. Weightman wept aloud. 

The plan for the following morning had been for Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer to fish one side of the stream, while Billy and his wife fished 
the other, but when the morning came Mrs. Weightman announced her 
intention of fishing with the Spencers, and Billy coldly agreed. 

At times, when she caught glimpses of him through the brush and 
saw his disconsolate face and the indifferent casts which told her that 
trout had lost their interest for him, she felt herself relenting, but 
invariably some endearing term or expression of anxiety from Mr. 
Spencer to his wife hardened her heart. 

“Now, Dearie, will you be careful? If you should slip and hurt 
yourself, what should I do! It worries me to death lest something 
happen you!” 

How different from Billy! When an unusual clatter among the 
rocks and some exclamation told him that she had slipped, he always 
turned his head and inquired calmly: 

“Skin yourself, Old Girl?” 
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Before they came to the foot-log where they must cross to Billy’s 
side of the stream, owing to the thick brush, Mrs. Weightman’ had 
decided that she would talk the situation over quite dispassionately 
with Billy, and together they would decide what to do, since they no 
longer loved each other as married folk should. 

The foot-log was narrow, and high above the stream which rushed 
foaming beneath—not of drowning depth, but sufficiently deep to 
have dampened R. Wilson Spencer, had he made a misstep during his 
wobbly progress across its slippery surface. He crossed it sidewise, 
inch by inch, his insteps clinging close, while he clutched his pole in 
one hand and gripped Mrs. Spencer hard with the other. Close be- 
hind Mrs. Spencer came Mrs. Weightman. 

They all were safely over the stream, but still walking the log, 
which reached to the high bank opposite, when, with a yell of which no 
listener had ever heard the counterpart, Mr. Spencer whirled, and, 
crowding past his wife and Mrs. Weightman, pushed them from the 
log to the ground, some eight feet below, while he started back over the 
log in leaps and bounds, shrieking as he went. 

Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Weightman, and a rattlesnake reached the 
ground together. Half-stunned, yet staring with horror-stricken eyes, 
Mrs. Weightman, pinned down by Mrs. Spencer’s body, watched the 
snake’s vicious eyes redden. It coiled to spring its length and fasten 
its fangs in her arm. 

“Billy!” The shrill cry, vibrant with horror, had not left her 
lips before Billy had answered it. 

With a kind of gulp, he swooped with the swiftness of a fish-hawk, 
gripped the snake’s tail in his bare hand, and, snapping it its length 
as he would have cracked a whip, he all but tore its head from its body. 
Then he dashed it to the ground and crushed its skull beneath his heel. 
It was an old cow-puncher trick—he had done it often before, but never 
with the same fierce desperation. 

As he threw the snake into the brush, a wail from the middle of the 
stream attracted the eyes of the still speechless persons on the bank to 
Mr. Spencer, who, looking like a musk-rat just come up from a dive, 
was struggling for a footing in the churning mountain torrent. 

“Help!” he gasped feebly. 

Billy passed him the end of a pole and dragged him like an ex- 
hausted salmon to the bank, where he lay pale and chattering until 
fully convinced that he was alive and intact. 

“Billy,” whispered Mrs. Weightman, and she slipped her hand 
into his as they started up the stream together, “I would n’t swap you 
for any man alive.” 

“Would n’t you—honest?” asked Billy wistfully. And he added, 
his eyes shining, “ I know I’m not such a much, but I love you, Lizzie.” 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


A UNIVERSAL THANKSGIVING 


HY should not all the world unite one day in every year in 
a universal giving of thanks? The Christian should not be, 


and probably is not, any more thankful to the God he 
worships than is the Buddhist, the Mohammedan, the Jew, the Con- 
fucian, the Zoroastrian, and those of numerous other denominations, 
sects, religions, or whatever they may be called, who make up the 
religious population of the earth. In the United States, where the first 
public day of thanks to God for His blessings was observed, we have 
all faiths, and in one way or another they all recognize Thanksgiving 
Day. And ours is the only Christian country which has such a festival 
among its days of observance. Thanksgiving Day is our monopoly, but 
we have no desire to monopolize, and no one in this broad land of 
freedom would offer the slightest objection or opposition if Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Spain—all the Christian 
countries of Europe—wished to join with us on that day in return- 
ing thanks publicly to the God who controls all our affairs. Nor would 
we hesitate to admit into our observance of such a day any people of 
Asia, Africa, or the islands of any seas. 

The brotherhood of man is the shibboleth of modern publicists, and 
steam and electricity are making common interests in the affairs of 
all people everywhere. But brotherhood is not possible without father- 
hood, and although faiths differ, there is among mankind an almost 
universal belief in a One Cause, a Universal Father. Among civilized 
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and uncivilized there exists a sense of appreciation, a feeling of grate- 
fulness for favors, whatever their source. As man possesses a feeling 
of obligation towards his fellow man for any good received, much 
stronger is this feeling towards that Being whom he recognizes as 
Supreme. It is a human instinct codrdinate with his creation, and 
depending on no creed. 

With the material, then, ready at hand for this public expression 
of thanks, let the nations of the earth combine in a world’s Thanks- 
giving Day, one day in the year when all peoples shall lay aside their 
multiplicity of interests, shall concentrate their divergences of custom 
and unite in thanking the God of their worship for His manifold 


mercies. 
W. J. Lampron 


THANKSGIVING WOMEN 


N the far West, a certain Parson recently pulpited his opinion that 
| the women of America were fast becoming a thankless lot, toward 
God, toward Man, toward one another. He poured out this 
anathema because upon Thanksgiving Day more pews than of yore 
were empty in the churches. It is true that our Forebears were better 
churchgoers, but theirs were no more grateful hearts. 

It is deplorable that there are so many fast days and feast days on 
which the church-bell is ignored. Nevertheless, we are not ingrates. 
The typical American woman is grateful for every good and perfect 
thing in which she shares. True, she has grown increasingly undemon- 
strative where her strongest feelings are concerned. Our women chatter 
like children about their fads and fancies; make a loud and joyful noise 
anent their hobbies; but their creeds are no longer javelins for unre- 
generate heads. If a woman is womanly, not merely feminine, she is a 
believer, though not necessarily a religionist. She must be. Her 
old-fashioned creeds may be myths or tommy-rot to philosophers and 
ego-osophers. Nevertheless, upon her knees she falls, devoutly, when- 
ever there comes into her life anything good, from a perfect husband 
(to halo) to any other idealizable thing. She is so full of Faith, so 
assured of God’s personal care, and so grateful therefor, that she goes 
to Him about trivialities that would shock the cleric whose God radiates 
Fear, and concerns Himself only with future Penalties. 

Less and less do our woman talk religion, or observe its forms. 
Verily not because they have grown callous, but that they have almost 
lost their momentum. The pace of the days is terrific. Despite labor- 
saving inventions, somehow the claims upon every woman’s time have 
multiplied, aye, fifty-fold. Sunday means to countless thousands the 
one day upon which there are at least a few hours in the morning in 
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which unchallenged they may sleep. The average woman in these pell- 
mell days is tired—always. Even those who have every service that 
money can buy are brain-weary, fagged with incessant goings, comings, 
and doings of their tee-to-tum world. The woman who best typifies 
the American Wife and Mother thanks her God from the depths of an 
overflowing heart—continually. Not one but every day is a Mother’s 
Thanksgiving Day; and none realizes more clearly than she that to 
go to church to praise, even though she remains at home to pray, is the 
right thing. But we have agreed that she does not do half those uplift- 
ing, spiritual things of which she most soulfully approves. The average 
American woman may seem mindless (she is n’t, really) ; heartless she 
is never. Her charities, not only in their scope, but in their tireless- 
ness, exemplify her pulsing woman-heart. The same tender heart often 
gets her into very deep water; sometimes hot water, from which her 
less emotional kinsman or spouse must lift her bodily. The worst one 
may say of her in this connection is, her sympathy was misplaced. In 
her anxiety to “feed one of His Lambs” she has more than once 
befriended a Black Sheep; but, she tells herself, rather this than that 
some deserving soul should go hungry or quite forlorn. Ungrateful? 
She? Why, it is a fact that her gratitude for small things, even for the 
verbal appreciation of those for whom she sacrifices health, strength, 
and time, is pathetic. 

No, Parson, we are not Ingrates. You may call us Fools, Dolls, 
what you will, but not ungrateful. And here’s why. There is not 
in the world a crime of which ingratitude is not the evil progenitor. 
To wound those who have served them faithfully is characteristic of the 
Ingrate. None are so hated by the ungrateful as those upon whom they 
can no longer batten. Every instinct of an Ingrate is to decry or ignore 
benefits obtained. Is the American woman like that? Is any womanly 
woman? ‘Truth, in her best bib and tucker, rises to testify for the 


American woman. Chivalry has done so—centuries ago. 
Minna THomas ANTRIM 


THAT BOY 


OMEWHERE in this country there is a small boy wandering 
S around, taking observations. He is not making a business of 
taking observations. He is just doing it naturally and in his 

own manner. He knows what he wants. 

Now, this boy, when he grows up to be a man, is going to be a good 
deal more than a useful citizen. He is going to be a great citizen. He 
is going to be a great citizen, also, in spite of everything. He is going 
to override custom and precedent, and at the right moment he is going 
to put his finger on the fatal defect. Then all the weaker brothers, 
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all the mediocre men, are going to gather around him and lean on him. 
And a good many of them will pass more than a “bad quarter of an 
hour” wondering and hoping that he will be equal to the emergency. 

No doubt this boy will get there, in spite of everything. But the 
stakes will be so high, the danger of a supreme catastrophe so great, that 
everybody who is hoping and fearing for that boy will realize fully and 
instantly that he will need all the outside help he can get, in addition 
to his natural capabilities. 

This boy, when he acts, will not depend upon information and 
belief. He will not depend upon the sort of knowledge that is being 
handed out by women’s clubs all over the country. He will not depend 
upon nice distinctions of psychology, or courses of study, or on schools 
of philosophy. But he will depend upon the kind of thing that a boy 
learns in games: on nerve, grit, character, control, endurance, original- 
ity, imagination, and the sort of judgment that, ignoring finicky and 
hypocritical moral disquisitions, goes straight to the bull’s eye. 

As the other fellows gather around him, hanging on his words and 
waiting for him to decide, he will say, and he will say it quietly: 

“Boys, you do this,” or “ Boys, you do that.” 

And the boys will do it. The word will be passed around that all’s 
well on the Potomac, that somebody who knows his business is on deck, 
that a big man is on the job. 

All the nice women in the country will be glad. All the good 
mothers will rejoice. They know a thing or two yet, those mothers. 
They know what a boy is and what a man is. They know that a big 
man is only a big boy. They know when a boy comes home from school 
every day, that it isn’t what he has learned at school that counts, but 
how he has learned it; they know that he does n’t learn it from a State 
superintendent, or a modern system of ventilation, or doing raffia work. 

They know that he doesn’t learn it because of all the money that 
is being spent on him, but oftentimes in spite of it. 

The question at present is, whether those experts who have our 
school systems in charge are doing all they can for that boy. Are they 
making an intellectual prig of him? Are they hampering him by too 
much system? Are they teaching him too much? 


That is the question. 
Tuomas L. Masson 


THE DEMAND FOR BETTER PLAYS 


HE ability of the great mass of theatregoers to distinguish 
between what is good and what is bad in the way of theatrical 


offerings has shown a distinct upward trend during the past 
few years. Time was when they were willing to accept a senseless play 
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and a lone-star cast, a music frivolity made up of “steals” set to 
yeminiscent music, or a vaudeville bill consisting of the Great So-and- 
so and six or seven “chasers.” But as the seasons progressed the 
frequenters of the higher-priced playhouses came to realize that the 
stage is capable of better things than the mere gratification of the 
producers’ fancy. 

The popular-priced houses were the first to respond to this demand 
for finer productions, and as their clientéle did not insist upon their 
producing only brand-new plays, they were enabled to offer attractions 
of decided merit and with able casts—although without stars of great 
reputation—at a comparatively low admission fee. As a result, there 
was a gradual falling off in attendance at the various high-priced 
theatres, and a swelling of the receipts of the popular-priced ones. 

Now, generally speaking, it is the producer, rather than the play- 
wright or the theatre manager, who is to blame for poor plays. Often- 
times a play that is faultless in construction, strong in appeal to the 
emotions, and of true artistic merit, is shelved indefinitely, or abso- 
lutely rejected, because its premier presentation will involve a great 
expense, or even because it does not sufficiently pander to what the 
producer conceives to be the public’s gross appetite for the dramatically 
salacious. If there is no market for an author’s best work, the call 
of a life-sized appetite demands that he throw his ideals to the four 
winds, and write the sort of thing that the producing manager requires. 
Let the other fellows gamble with the plays of literary geniuses and 
with the musical creations of composers of the old school, but not he! 
He wants the sure-fire, blush-making kind of “ drama” and the easy- 
to-whistle sort of music. The public has always accepted his offerings, 
so why invite trouble. It might be dangerous to give them something 
more elevating. 

The manager of the theatre is helpless. If he be inclined toward 
a dramatic uplift, his only resource is to convert his theatre into a 
stock house, engage a company for the entire season, and produce 
plays that are, in his mind, fit and proper. If he remains the exponent 
of travelling companies, he must accept plays that are available, 
whether they meet with his personal approbation or not. If he com- 
plains, he is likely to be informed that nothing at all is available 
for his house. In trust is tyranny! 

But as the theatregoers have awakened, so will—eventually—the 
producing-manager. At present he is enjoying his honeyed beauty 
sleep, preparatory to the wakeful yawn and stretch. That he will wake 
up to the full understanding of the people’s and his own position in 
the world of theatricals is inevitable. Then may we expect to have 
presented all that is best and most worthy in stagedom. 

W. Dayton WEGEFARTH 
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A PracticaL Economist 

He was a tall, lanky-looking chap, with a slouchy walk and a 
general air of good nature about him which caused even the dogs 
on the street to wag their tails amiably as he passed along the 
highway. He looked healthy enough, but none the less he lounged 
into the doctor’s office, shuffling his feet over the carpet as he 
walked, and took his place meekly among the rest. The place 
was only half-full when he arrived, and consequently there were 
still several comfortably upholstered arm-chairs left unoccupied. 
Glancing casually about him, he finally selected one of those over 
by the window, where the light was good, and, after running over 
the magazines lying on the table, he chose one that seemed to 
please his fancy, and settled down, sprawling backward in the 
capacious depths of his chair. The cases preceding his were appar- 
ently of a nature sufficiently intricate to keep the doctor busy for 
an hour or more, during which time a dozen other patients arrived 
and got in line. Finally, after he had read two of the magazines 
through, and had tackled a third, his turn came. 

“Tf you will step this way, sir,” said the doctor. 

“ That ’s all right, doctor,” he smiled amiably from the com- 
fortable depths of his chair. “I’m in no p’ticular hurry, sir. 
Let these others go in ahead of me. My case ain’t so all-fired 
pressin’ I can’t wait, and maybe some of these others are in a 
hurry.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, sir,” began one of the ladies. “TI 
am in a hurry. I live off in the country, and if I can I should 
very much like to catch the noon train back.” 
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“Don’t mention it, madam,” said the stranger politely. “I 
know what it is to be pressed for time myself. Go ahead, and all 
the rest of you, too—I ’ll wait for the tail-end of the procession.” 

He settled back in his chair, and plunged deeply into the 
absorbing complications of a fresh short-story, the which he kept 
at until finally he found himself the sole remaining patient in the 
room. As the last patient but himself disappeared into the doctor’s 
sanctum, he stretched his limbs until all his joints cracked, yawned 
like a man awakening from a long nap, and, replacing the maga- 
zine he had been reading on the table, put on his hat and left the 
house. 

** It’s a derned good scheme,” he muttered smilingly to himself 
as he sauntered slowly up the street. “I have had a nice quiet 
morning, in a nice homelike room, lying off on a nice soft arm- 
chair, takin’ my pick of the best periodicals of the country. I 
guess as long as these here doctors’ offices hold out I can get along 
on a dollar room somewhere, and not go squanderin’ my spare 
cash on any expensive private drawin’ rooms, or spendin’ my 
money on current literatoor. Talk about your club drawin’ 


rooms and your private suites at the Waldorf-Astoria—lI ’ve got 


the pick of the whole town without its costin’ me a cent, with the 
maggyzines and a completely sterilized atmosphere thrown in.” 

Whereupon he entered Delsherrico’s Café, and ordered a heavy 
luncheon, and, after having eaten four rolls and all the butter in 
sight, departed from the restaurant before the waiter had returned 
with his first course. Once outside, he boarded a south-bound 
Fifth Avenue stage, and rode six blocks before informing the 
conductor that he wished to be let off at Central Park. 

“ You want the up-stage,” said the conductor, with a frown. 

“Oh,” he answered, rising hurriedly. “Isn’t this the 
up-stage? ” 

“It is not,” retorted the conductor, ringing the signal to stop. 

“* My mistake,” said he amiably. “I guess I’d better get off.” 

And he did. 

“ *T ain’t so all-fired expensive livin’ in New York, after all, 
if you know how to work it,” he chuckled to himself as he boarded 
a cross-town car that he knew was going in the wrong direction, 
but would none the less land him not far from the dollar room he 
had in his mind before he or the conductor should discover his 


mistake. John Kendrick Bangs 


There are many high-salaried teachers in the school of 
H. E. Zimmerman 


experience. 
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A SECRET 
By Celia Myrover Robinson 

Mas’ Tu’key Gobbler, yo’ looks mighty sly. 

Whut yo’ struttin’ roun’ so spry? 

Yo’ kin rare yo’ haid ez high— 

But I know sump’n. 


Win’s ablowin’ mighty col’. 
Knows a secret I be’n tol’. 
Yo’ am struttin’ mighty bol’— 
But I know sump’n. 


Thanksgivin’ ain’ but few days off : 
Taters gittin’ mighty sof’. 

Taters an’ tu’key, I lubs ’em bof’— 
En I know sump’n. 


Ir Micut se Done 

One of the professors in the law school of a New England 
university was one day explaining the principles of contracts, en- 
deavoring to show what must be the nature of the promise made 
by either party to a contract. 

He had considerable trouble with one student, who, by the way, 
was a football enthusiast. Thinking that, if he employed an 
example pertaining to the scholar’s favorite game, he might make 
the thing clearer, the professor asked: 

** Suppose that I contract with certain persons to make a touch- 
down against Harvard. Can they hold me? ” 

* Well, sir,” answered the student, “ not according to the rules. 
But,” he added, after some hesitation, “ the umpire might not be 
looking.” 


Howard Morse 


APPREHENSIVE 

An insurance man tells of a quaint old lady in the Middle 
West, who, in calling upon him to arrange for insurance on her 
house and furniture, took him into her confidence touching many 
domestic matters. Among other things she said: 

“ Young man, we ain’t had no insurance for nigh on to six 
years. All that time we’ve been jest dependin’ on Providence ; 


but time and time I says to my old man, I says, ‘That ’s turrible 
! 999 


risky 


T. 
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THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving Day is the day when every one says he is thank- 
ful, and wants to eat turkey to prove it. If you have n’t anything 
else to be thankful for, you can be thankful you are not a turkey. 

Thanksgiving Day was first observed by the Pilgrims, who were 
thankful that they had five grains of corn apiece. In these ex- 
travagant times a man would n’t be thankful if he had ten grains 
of corn—which shows conclusively that we are too prosperous. 
The trusts are doing a noble work in remedying this evil condition. 

People have various unreasonable reasons for being thankful 
on Thanksgiving Day. Some men are thankful they took a wife, 
and some are thankful they did n’t take two. Bachelor maids are 
thankful they are not “horrid bachelors,” and a married woman 
is always thankful that her husband has a good wife. It is easy 
to be thankful if you go about it right. 

But the thing people are most thankful for is their money— 
even though they came by it honestly. The more a man has, the 
more thankful he is that it is n’t less; and the less a man has, the 
less likely he is to be thankful because it is n’t more. Be thankful, 
therefore, that you have n’t too much to be thankful for. Turkey 


tastes all the better for coming but once a year. 
W. B. Kerr 


Now, How Do Yor? 
I was laughingly reciting to my small Southern daughter a 


parodied line from Barbara Frietchie: 
Bust if you must this old gray head, 


when it occurred to me to utter a warning. 
“But, Anne,” I said, “ you mustn’t say it that way to 


Yankees.” 
Anne, who is somewhat of a little sobersides, reflected gravely 


for a moment, then— 
* Mother,” said she, “ how do you tell Yankees from people? ” 
E. M. E. 


AT TABLE D’HOTE 
By La Touche Hancock 


If you can’t-pronounce the name 
Of the entrée or the joint, 
As your French is rather lame, 
Point! 
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We Answer A QuEsTION 

Yes, Geraldine, we quite agree with you that the crunching 
of celery is a noise abhorrent to the sensitive soul. A much better 
way is to cut the stalks into medium-sized pieces and hold them 
in the mouth until they dissolve. 

Write again, Geraldine. We are always glad to dispense 
useful information. Clifton B. Dowd 
wt 


AT PRESENT PRICES 
By Ellis 0. Jones 


Of all glad words by tongue or pen, 
The gladdest are these: I’ve a laying hen. 
Erection Returns 
A young lawyer was running for county attorney in a rural 
section, and in the evening of the day of election he and several 
friends were receiving the returns. The young lawyer’s opponent 
lived at a little town called Groveville, and his town was for him 
almost unanimously. The early returns showed that the young 
lawyer had received but one vote. Later, however, another vote for 
the young candidate was reported from Groveville. 
“ Gad!” exclaimed one of his friends. “ A repeater.” 
W. Stockard 


Tue Pouitictan’s 

In the excitement of a mayoralty election in a small city, a 
certain politician, who assuredly did not owe his political prestige 
to either his education or his oratorical ability, was called upon 
for a speech. 

The opponents of the candidate whom this politician was sup- 
porting had scattered broadcast a statement that the young man 
was much too young to have had enough experience for the arduous 
duties of mayor, and that he had not been in business long enough 
to prove that he had godd executive ability. 

These statements the politician undertook to refute, and wound 
up with the words, “ As Shakespeare says in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ A 
man’s a man for all that.’ ” W. R. Jamieson, M.D. 

Eneuisu As SHE 1s SPOKE 

** Must you go? ” 

*“* Yes, the wife ’s sitting up for me, and if I miss the last train, 
I shall catch it.” Isaline Normand 
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Rurat Wir 
As a countryman was sowing his ground, two smart fellows 
were riding that way, and one of them called to him with an 


insolent air. 
“Well, honest fellow,” said he, “’tis your business to sow, 


but we reap the fruits of your labor.” 
To which the countryman replied: “’T is very like you may, 


for I am sowing hemp.” 


M. L. H. 


AN APPRECIATION 


(AFTER A SUMMER ABROAD) 


By Mercer Vernon 


Gee, but it’s good to be back again, 
Back to the Yankee shore; 
Back from the petits déjedners 
; To my ham and eggs once more! 


It’s good to know that my pockets hold 
Plain dimes and nickels and cents, 
Instead of a jumble of pfennigs and francs 
And shillings and sous and pence; 
It ’s great to be sure, when I order a chop, 
That I’ll not get a pickle or prune, 
Or that when I inquire for the pepper or salt, 
Ill not have to seem pleased with a spoon; 
And the joy is intense just to wander again 
Down commonplace avenues, 
Instead of zigzagging through circus and strasse, 
| Or winding through twenty-foot rues. 


Gee, but it ’s good to be back again, 
Back to the Yankee shore; 

Back to the land where the future ’s the thing, 

Instead of Methuselum lore. 


Resutt oF STRENUVOSITY 
“So you were introduced to Teddy Roosevelt this morning, 


eh? Let me shake the hand that shook the hand of Roosevelt!” 


; “ No, sir; that hand ’s lame.” 
Charles C. Mullin 
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Because it im ts to the skin 
its own qualif of absolute 
Dalicacy Naturalness 


A Hundred Years oe Proo of 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpiNcotTt’s. 
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Tue Pourician anp THE Cot-Bep 

A Western politician tells the following story as illustrating 
the inconveniences attached to campaigning in certain sections of 
the country. 

Upon his arrival at one of the small towns in South Dakota, 
where he was to make a speech the following day, he found that 
the so-called hotel was crowded to the doors. Not having tele- 
graphed for accommodations, the politician discovered that he 
would have to make shift as best he could. Accordingly, he was 
obliged for that night to sleep on a wire cot which had only some 
blankets and a sheet on it. As the politician is an extremely fat 
man, he found his improvised bed anything but comfortable. 

** How did you sleep? ” asked a friend in the morning. 

“Fairly well,” answered the fat man, “ but I looked like a 


waffle when I got up.” Edwin Tarrisse 
Tue Acain 


The turkey was not a very large one, and Mrs. Pedagog’s 
boarders began to be a little anxious on the subject of its going 
around. Finally the last bit was distributed, and the Idiot, 
glancing at his portion, observed that he had drawn the neck and 
the pope’s-nose. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Pedagog,” said he, with a genial smile, “ you are 
a wonder at making both ends meat!” H. D. @. 
AN APT SIMILE 

By Clara O'Neill 
i. “ Your teeth are like the stars,” he said. 
The simile was right. 
He did n’t know it, but like stars, 
Her teeth came out at night! 
A Livery CaMPaIcn 

In a small New Jersey town the local political campaign was 
being fought to a bitter end, and both factions claimed the election 
as their own. One of the political leaders met a prominent mer- 
chant of the town, and they began to discuss the situation. 

“ How is the campaign coming along down in your ward?” 
asked the merchant. 

“Very exciting,” said the politician. “Next week we are 
going to have a joint debate in the town hall between a phonograph 
and a graphophone.” J. B. Carhart 
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ABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


There is nothing more tempting as an after- 


dinner tidbit than NABISCO Sugar Wafers served 
with fruit and nuts. Try this suggestion as the 
finale of the Thanksgiving dinner. 


In ten cent tins. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS have all the sweet rich- 
ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincortT’s. 
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Preventinc A Waste 
“Why is Mrs. Jones standing bare-headed in the cold? ” 
“Oh, she’s got a half-bottle of cold cure left from last year, 


and she wants to use it up to get the bottle out of the way.” 
George Frederick Wilson 


Turee Ways or Disseminatinc News 
Telephone. 
Telegraph. 
Telewoman. F. H. Ristine 


A Hint ro Granppa 

Charlotte is five years old, and one day she went for a walk 
along the beach with her mother and grandfather. She toddled 
along bravely for awhile, then, sidling up to her grandfather, 
snuggled her little hand in his and, looking up into his face, said 
with a sweet smile, “ Grandpa, I’s awful tired, but I’s walking 


right along not saying a word.” Charles Allan 


Tue Onty Way 

“T’d give anything to know his past life.” 

* Get him to run for office.” Graham Charteris 

Two Can Pray— 

“ Waiter,” called the irate diner, “ there seems to be a dollar 
on this bill I can’t account for.” 

“Oh, that ’s just a joke, sir,” apologized the waiter— “ just a 
bet the cashier and I have. Ill have it fixed right away, sir.” 

* What do you mean about a bet?” asked the diner, detaining 
him. 

“Well, sir, I bet the cashier fifty cents you would see the mis- 
take, and he bet you would n’t; so I win, sir.” 

“ Suppose I had n’t noticed it?” 

“ He’d have gotten the dollar, sir.” 

“Oh, I see. Give me your pencil;” and he wrote a few lines 
on the back of the bill, folded it up, and handed it to the waiter. 


“Take that to the cashier.” 
The waiter leaned over the cashier’s shoulder as he unfolded 


the paper. It read: 
I’ll bet you five dollars that when you send this back you don’t 
find me. 


And they did n’t. Frank Roland Conklin 
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THE CHOICE OF A GOOD COCOA 
is eastly made if one remembers that 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


has been declared by analysts and 
dietitians to be 


Absolutely Pure and 
Unequalled for 
Delicacy of Flavor 
and Food Value 


The delicious natural flavor and the 
rich red-brown color characteristic 


of the genuine Baker’s Cocoa are 


due to the perfect mechanical pro- 
cess by which it is made. Cocoas 
made by the use of chemicals or 
other harmful adulterants are al- 
most invariably darker in color 
than the pure product of high grade beans. 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


A handsomely illustrated booklet of 
Choice Recipes sent free 


FIFTY-TWO HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


WALTER BAKER © CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincortt’s. 
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A BETTER CHANCE 
By N. Parker Jones 


From a giant, ghost, or goblin, 
I should do my best to flee, 

But I’d rather have the trio 
Then the wireless after me! 


True To THEIR NAMEs 

A New Jersey man named his twin sons Roosevelt and Taft. A 
friend asked him recently how they were getting along. 

“ Famously,” was the answer. “ Taft digs steadily into his 
breakfast bowl, while Roosevelt yells and pounds him over the head 
with a spoon.” H. E, Zimmerman 

n’r Do Ir 

“T can’t stay long,” said the chairman of the committee from 
the colored church. “I just came to see if yo’ would n’t join de 
mission band.” 

“ Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey,” replied the old mammy, “ doan’ 
come tome! I can’t even play a mouf-organ.” Joe King 


Tue Cuorvs Grrts’ Fate 

Miss Brookline: “ It’s very interesting—have you ever stopped 
to think what would happen to any of those chorus-girls if they 
ever got, say, too thin to appear in these plays? ” 

Mr. Manhattan: “ Yes; most likely, the manager would tell 
them to pack their trunks.” W. Carey Wonderly 

A Marrer or NECESSITY 

A Washington woman who was visiting some friends in Phila- 
delphia noticed that the little girl in the family was eating some 
new sort of cereal at breakfast. She evinced little enthusiasm for 
the stuff. 

“Don’t. you like it, dearie? ” asked the visitor. 

“TI don’t think much of it,” replied the child. 

“Then why do you eat it?” 

The little girl paused in her task of disposing of the obnoxious 
article and regarded her interlocutor gravely. 

“It’s got to be eaten,” said she solemnly. “ The grocer gives 
Mamma a coupon for every two packages she buys, and it’s got 


to be eaten every morning.” 
Taylor Edwards 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 
Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 
co-operative effort and uniform 
action are strikingly exemoli- 


fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in _its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
being made every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands 
of switchboards are used to handle 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 
employees, pulling together, keep! 
the entire system attuned. Unity. 
is the keynote. Without this har-! 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is demanded would be impos- 
sible. 

One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


**One Policy, One System, Universal Service” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincortt’s. 
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AMPLE APOLOGY 

There is in Congress a Western Representative of Celtic origin, 
who has more than once “ stirred up the animals ” by his propen- 
sity to bait the opposition. 

On one occasion he rose to denounce the statements made in a « 
speech that had been delivered by a member of the other party. | 
His impetuosity led him to phrase his remarks rather strongly. 

“Order, order!” exclaimed the Speaker, pounding with his 
gavel. 

Again, in a minute or two, did the son of Erin return to his 
charge of wilful misstatement. Again was he called to “ order.” 
It was a critical moment. His colleagues, for motives of policy, 
did not wish him to be put out of the debate, so they hinted so by 
tugging vigorously at his coat-tails. 

Now, it is a very dangerous matter to trifle with the tails of 
an Irishman’s coat, save in the cause of friendship. Nevertheless, 
the indignant yet good-humored member recognized the command 
of his party and sat down after delivering this Parthian dart: 

“I obey the ruling of the House, and I beg to retract what I 
was about to observe!” 


That one touch of Irish oratory took the whole house by storm. 
Elgin Burroughs 


EVASIVE TRUTH 
By Marie Lillerton 


You say that I’m fickle and insincere, 

But I solemnly swear that ’s untrue. 
I merely admire those other girls, dear, 
For the traits that remind me of you. 


CrrcuMSTANTIAL EviIpENCE 

The man of the house was looking for his umbrella, and, not 
finding it, asked the members of the family if they had used it. 

“T think sister’s beau took it last night,” said Harry. 

“Why do you think so, my son? ” asked his father. 

“’*Cause, when I was in the hall last night, I heard him say 
to sister, ‘I believe I "Il just steal one.’ ” 


Hugh Morist 


Marriage on a small salary is a real labor union. 
Peter Pry Shevlin 
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OPINIONS! 


May 19, 1891. 
Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


how much I have been delighted with the 
my private use. It combines with great 
volume of tone, rare s 
tone color and perfec 
at the prospect that on 
America, which I trust will be soon, I 


action. 


a Knabe Grand. Most truly, 


P. TSCHAIKOVSKY. 


Thus the great Russian composer, who has left the world in his 
symphonies and orchestral scores an enduring monument to 
his fame, wrote nearly a score of years ago in referring to 


Milano, June 21, 1910. 


Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


I have had the pleasure to prove your 
piano and I have become very enthusiastic. 

The sweetness of its tone transports 
the soul and makes one dream of strange 
worlds where dwell the spirits elect. 

It is incomparable in strength and 
roundness, and I attest to the grand 
impression received. 

With great respect, I salute you, 
GIACOMO PUCCINI. 


The above 1s the opinion of Giacomo Puccini, the greatest living 
Italian composer, on the Knabe piano. Signor Puccini is the 
composer of "La Boheme," "Tosca," "Mme. Butterfly," etc. 
His visit to the United States this winter for the production of 
his latest opera, "The Girl of the Golden West," will mark 
an epoch in the musical affairs of this country. 


The KNABE Piano is truly a product which for nearly four score years 
has uninterruptedly enjoyed the admiration of that great tribunal which 
is composed of the World’s highest musical authorities and that of the 
discerning public. Perfected by the desire of its builders always to excel 
their latest efforts, it is an art product worthy of your investigation and a 
desirable instrument to perpetuate in your own ‘ 


Wm. KNABE & Co. 


439 
Fifth Ave. 


It gives me much pleasure to tell you 
beautiful Knabe Grand which I have had for 
pathetic and noble 


I rejoice 
second visit to 


New York City 


shall again be able to secure the use of 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiINcottT’s. 
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THE WAY OF WORDS 


By Nizon Waterman 


Yes, words may sound alike yet have 
Dissimilar meanings, maybe: 

How different is a weak old man 
From just a week-old baby! 


Her PREFERENCE 

The pastor of a colored church in the South was rather too 
much inclined to be “high,” introducing various innovations in 
his church that were not at all to the liking of the old-fashioned 
darkies. 

Among his “ new ” ideas, the pastor had arranged for stained 
glass in the church windows. This he was showing in triumph 
to one old woman parishioner, when he asked her how she liked it. 

“It’s shore beautiful,” the old lady was forced to admit; 
“but ‘deed an *deed, sah, I prefers de glass jest as God made it!” 

Edwin Tarrisse 
Ar Yate 

Freshman: “ Where are the bath-rooms to be in the new dormi- 
tory?” 

Sophomore: “ It’s a Freshman house; there won’t be any bath- 


rooms ; they ’re going to put in vacuum cleaners.” 
Loui ¢ M. Wade Barnes 


A Conscrentiovs ANSWER 
“ Does de white folks dat lib in youah neighborhood keep any 
chickens, Bruthuh Rastus? ” 
“ Well, Bruthuh Johnsing ”—after considerable deliberation— 
“dey does keep a few.” 
William Griffith 
Her Frrsr Steps 
Mr. Murray, irritable from long confinement to a sick-bed, 
cocked up his ears and listened. 
“Phat’s all that piano-bangin’ in th’ parlor?” he then de- 
manded, glaring at his wife. 
“*T is our daughter Mary takin’ her first steps in piano-play- 
ing,” rejoined his wife. 
“ Her first steps! Phat ’s she doin’, walkin’ on the kayboard? ” 
Cc. Mullin 
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Mennen’s 
(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


fulfills every Toilet Soap 
requirement 


At all dealers, or mailed on receipt of 25¢ post-paid. 


Sample cake for 4 cents in stamps. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Makers of the Celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPINncoTT’s. 
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Greetincs From THE Fisu 

The four-year-old hopeful of a Jersey man went fishing re- 
cently. He tied a bent pin to the end of a long string, and, 
repairing to a neighboring stream, waited for the unsuspecting 
minnows to come along and bite. While he was waiting his nurse 
wandered away to exchange greetings with a man she knew. 
When she returned she said: 

“ Willie, did you catch anything? ” 

“Yes, I did,” answered the youngster. “I got a cunning little 
fish, and he was so glad to see me that he just wagged his tail like 
everything.” Fenimore Martin 
Wirn awn Eye To THe Future 

“It would probably take many generations of adversity to 
train Americans into the far-seeing thriftiness of my people,” once 
observed an American of Scotch birth. “I remember a case of a 
Scotch woman who had been promised a new bonnet by a lady. Be- 
fore she undertook the purchase, the lady called and asked the good 


woman : 
“* Would you rather have a felt or a straw bonnet, Mrs. 


Carmichael? ’ 

“* Weel,’ responded Mrs. Carmichael thoughtfully, ‘I think 
I ’ll tak’ a strae ane. It’ll maybe be a mouthfu’ to the coo when 
I’m done wi’ it.’” Elgin Burroughs 
For Purposes or ORNAMENT 

A settlement worker tells of an incident in a tenement touching 
a supply of fruit that had been provided for a fever patient. 
While the matter was not precisely within her province, the worker 
thought well to inquire why the oranges sent in for the sick girl 
had not been eaten. They had been placed in an old, cracked 
bowl on a little table by the sick-bed, and there they had remained 
untouched. 

“ Clara,” asked the settlement worker one day, “ don’t you like 
oranges? ” 

“ Yes; I like ’em all right,” said the girl. 

* But you have n’t eaten any of these,” suggested the caller. 

Whereupon Clara’s sister interposed with: ‘“ Oh, Clara she et a 
half, an’ me an’ Sammy we et th’ other half; an’ Clara an’ me we 
says we won’t eat any more, because it looks so nice an’ wealthy 


to have oranges settin’ round.” 


Taylor Edwards 
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The “Old Man” Himself 


selects the paper for letterheads now. 
By educating the public to appreciate 
its quality, Old Hampshire Bond has 
raised business letter paper froma mat- 
ter of office-boy routine to a question 
worthy of executive consideration. 


Have you seen the Old Hampshire Bond 
Book of Specimens? It contains suggestions 
for letterheads and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond and is mailed on request. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper 
exclusively. Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, **The Stationery 
of a Gentleman,”’ and also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter 
Paper and Manuscript Covers. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincoTrT’s. 
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oman is the great civilizer. 
W If it were not for her man would revert to 
whiskers and carry a club. 

Woman does much for the Gillette because it is her 
presence, her influence, that puts the emphasis on good 
clothes, clean linen, and a clean shave. 

She admires the clean, healthy skin of the man who 
uses a Gillette. She does not approve the ladylike 
massage-finish of the tonsorial artist. The massaged 
appearance ceased to be“‘class” largely because she said so. 

There is something fine and wholesome about the 
Gillette shave. It does not reek of violet water and 
pomades. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S, 


The use of the Gillette has a decidedly good effect 
on the skin. It gives a healthy look that suggests the 
outdoor rather than the indoor man. 

Then think of the comfort—the convenience—the 
morning shave in less time than the morning dip. 

A million men will buy Gillettes this year. Now 
is the time to get yours. 

Standard Set with twelve double-edge blades, $5.00. 
Regular box of 12 blades, $1.00; carton of 6 blades, 50c. 


hing 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncott’s. 
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In one of the Philadelphia public schools is a girl whose fore- 


bears held that the principal aim of the life of a woman is marriage. 
This little girl is well up in most of her studies, except geography. 
The other day her teacher sent to her mother to see that the girl 
studied her lesson. The next few days showed no improvement, 
and the teacher asked whether she had delivered the note. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 

* What did your mother say? ” 

“She said that she did n’t know geography an’ she got mar- 
ried, an’ my aunt did n’t know geography and she got married, an’ 
you know geography and you have n’t got married.” =. L. H. 


Practice Makes Perrect 

Randal’s mother had talked to him many times as to the 
importance of getting home early when she allowed him to play 
with the children in the neighborhood. Recently, after many 
promises of an early return, he came home late, as usual. 

** Mother’s little boy cannot go off to play any more for two 
or three days, until he learns to keep his word,” his mother said, 
in despair. 

** Well, Mother, I don’t see how you ever expect me to learn, 


if you don’t let me practise,” was the unexpected reply. 
Celia Myrover Robinson 


Tue Corp-Storace Wari 

“Say, Boss, I worked off some of that cold-storage butter 
to-day,” said the new clerk, with an air of one who expected a 
compliment. 

“Indeed! Well, that’s good! Who drew the prize?” said 
the pleased grocer; for it was getting to be a difficult thing to do. 
“ Why, I sent it to Mrs. Hash around on Board Street.” 

“ Oh, thundering guns!” exclaimed the grocer, his tone changed 
and his face drawn in a pucker. “ Why, you blamed idiot, I board 
at that woman’s house!” R. M. Winans 


Wuart Was tHe Martrer witn Moses? 
Percy: “ Miss Jane, did Moses have the same after-dinner com- 
plaint my papa’s got?” 
Miss Jane: “ Gracious me, Percy! Whatever do you mean, my 
dear? ” 


Percy: “ Well, it says here the Lord gave Moses two tablets.” 
W. Carey Wonderly 
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The Fire Risk 


OUR risk of loss by fire should be reduced 

to a minimum by telling your agent that 

you want a policy in a company that, in a 
hundred years, has never failed to pay a 

loss. That company is the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. Cut out this advertisement, sign your 
name and send it to the agent or broker who places 
your insurance. It will be notice to him that when 
your insurance expires, you want him to get you a 

policy in the Hartford. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncort’s. 
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Wirey Fixep ir 

A young storekeeper who had failed the previous day was so 
diffident about meeting his creditors that he gave his wife the 
following instructions: 

“Now, Marie, if any one rings, you answer the door and tell 
them that I’m not in. I’ll hide.” 

Nor had he long to wait until a loud jangling of the bell 
assured him that an irate creditor stood at the door. 

It was only a reporter, however. 

“T wish to speak to your husband.” 

** But he is n’t in,” protested the woman. 

“‘ Well, I understand,” said the reporter, getting out his note- 
book and pencil, “ that he is insolvent.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried the wife, a happy inspiration seizing her; 
“he went over there on the 2.40 train yesterday, and I don’t 
expect him back until to-morrow.” Robert E. Innis 

MY CHAPERON 
By Anne Warrington Witherup 


No Dragon is my chaperon; 
She ’s full of life and charm. 
She has a method all her own 
To hold me safe from harm. 
It is a method very wise, 
Though simple as can be: 
When men come.by she makes such eyes 
They never look at me. 
wt 


Respectrutty Rererrep To G. P. 

Two ladies in the observation-car of a train passing through 
the famous Gallatin Valley in Montana were discussing the methods 
by which the soil was made to produce. 

“They must irrigate,” one of them suggested. 

“No,” the other replied; “it’s dry farming.” 

What ’s that? ” 

The wise lady looked pained at her companion’s ignorance. 

“Tt’s the conservation of the national rainfall,” she answered. 

Caroline Lockhart 


Retribution is what we think will happen to the man who 
does n’t think as we think he should think. Peter Pry Shevlin 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEw JERSEY 


OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 


Golfing Automobiling Driving 
Horseback Riding 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


Booklet and Rates on Application 


Leeds @ Lippincott 


Tn writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIrPprncorr’s. 
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A MORAL YOUTH 
By Gaston V. Drake 


His father’s cash was tainted, and 
As soon as Rollo learnt it, 

He took it to Manhattanland 
And very promptly burnt it. 


Lirrte Myra 
Little Myra Lee had been in school but a few days when her 
mother had occasion to write a note to the teacher, and signed 
herself Mrs. Kent. Thinking she might have misunderstood the 
child’s name, the teacher asked an explanation. 
“Oh,” said Myra, with a charmingly confidential air, “ you see, 


my mama got married again, but I did n’t.” 
Camilla J. Knight 


Humane 

An Atlanta man not long ago met a darky who was driving 
a horse so thin that it staggered as it walked. 

“Why don’t you put more flesh on that nag?” indignantly 
demanded the Atlantan. 

**Scuse me, boss,” replied the driver. “ But I’s doin’ de best 
I kin. Cain’t yo’ see, boss, dat po’ hoss kin hardly carry what 
little flesh he’s got on him now? ” 

Howard Morse 
Harp Inpeep 

During a social function in Washington, where one of the 
guests was a young man in Uncle Sam’s consular service in the 
east, the conversation chanced to touch upon the cheapness of 
human life in China. 

One young woman was horrified to learn from the consular 
officer that a Chinese condemned to death may always find a substi- 
tute to die in his place. 

“ How awful!” exclaimed the tender-hearted young woman. 
“Do you know, I’ve heard of that before; and I understand that 
many a poor fellow in China earns his living by acting as substitute 


in that horrible way!” 
E.T. 


Wuewn a Joxe’s Not a 
To the joker who writes jokes for a living, it isn’t much of a 
joke when the editor can’t take a joke. W. J. Burtscher 
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The Exquisite Cordial 
of the Centuries 


LIQUEUR 
PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YEI LOW— 


SESE SE OF $7 97 97 OF OF OF OF OF OF OF 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Gn >ers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, N w York, N. Y. 
Sole ‘Agents for United States 


cal 


During the months of October and November 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
Presents the following attractive offer 


Send us One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents, and we will enter your subscription for six 
months, beginning with the July issue and ending with the December issue, and send you in 
addition (free of charge) your choice of any one of the following cloth-bound books : 


“A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS”™ (illustrated), by JACK LONDON 

“THz SORROWS OF SATAN” (with frontispiece), by MARIE CORELLI 
“THE ANGEL OF PAIN,” by E. F. BENSON 

“IN AMBUSH (decorated cloth), by MARIE VAN VORST 

“BEAU BROCADE ” (illustrated in color), by BARONESS ORCZY 

“THE RAVANELS ” (illustrated), by HARRIS DICKSON 

“THE SIGN OF THE CROSS ™ (illustrated), by WILSON BARRETT 

“THE DAUGHTER OF AN EGYPTIAN KING,” by GEORGE EBERS 

“THE WINNING CHANCE” (with frontispiece), by ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
“THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR ™ (illustrated), by A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


Send us your order to-day while these books last. This offer will not be repeated. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE - - Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncortt’s. 
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Dip Want THE Jos 

In a certain school in an Ohio town the children are given 
widely varying exercises in the use of English. Sometimes they 
copy poetry from the blackboard, or they write letters and answer 
advertisements. 

On one occasion a “want” advertisement appeared on the 
board, and it was required that all the little girls should hand in 
written applications in reply. 

The “ad” read: 


WANTED: A _ wmilliner. Apply by letter to Miss Jones, 30 
First Street. 


The following is one young lady’s application, promptly writ- 
ten and handed in: 


Dear Miss JONES: 
I see you want a milliner. I hate to trim hats. Can’t you get 
somebody else? Kindly advise me at once. Marie SMITH 


Fenimore Martin 


TO MY BEST GIRL 
By J. J. O’Connell 


This life is a burden, and weary the day, 
When you are not near me to brighten the way; 
I never am happy unless you are nigh, 

But please keep your hat-pin from out of my eye. 


Tue Cause 
Some women resemble angels only because they are continually 
harping. Flinders Snape 
A Maxm 
To be candid, speak of the present as though they were absent. 
To be charitable, speak of the absent as though they were present. 


Dulcimer Dawson 


His Prive 


“ What ’s the matter with the waiter? ” 
“I mistook him for a guest, and he did n’t like it.” 


Winifred Winn 
Nornuine Lert 
*“ Where were his remains buried? ” 
* Oh, he met a bear.” Guy Fledgby 
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Rock 
“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


OUR CHOICE 


Having on hand a limited supply of sepia and 
color prints originally made up for premium dis- 
tribution, we purpose cleaning out this remaining stock 
through the medium of two offers: 
To any one sending us $1.00 for a new annual subscription 
(your own or some one’s else) to THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY, we will mail, free of charge, either A or B: 


A Six selected color prints —reproductions of master- 
( ) pieces made direct from the originals ; 


B Nine sepia prints—large size—Shakespearean 
( ) subjects, reproduced from old engravings. 


Every picture in either lot is well worth a frame, and 
framed, would make a suitable Christmas gift. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY—The Baedeker of Bookdom. 


$1.00 a year, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


A Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING q 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPpPINcoTtT’s. 


Address THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY . 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Magazine 


J. M. Hanson’s > 


LEXINGTON, 


KENTUCKY 


Bargains 


THE DELINEATOR 


DECE MBER 1910 


Lippincott’s 


The 
Delineator 


Cosmopolitan 


1 year, $2.50 


Lippincott’s. . . 
McClure’s Magazine, 1 year, 1.50 
Woman's Home Companion, 

1 year. . . 1.50 


LIPPINCOTTS 


MONTHLY: MAGAZIN 


All Three 
One Full § 
Year 


Lippincott’s. . . 1 year, $2.50 
Hampton’s . . . ILyear, 1.50 
Everybody's 1 year, 1.50 


separate addresses. 


All subscriptions are for ONE FULL YEAR, and may be sent to one or 
Subscriptions may be either New or Renewals. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
WITH Review of Reviews................sseeceees $3.50 
Scribner's 4.75 
WITH Harper’s Magazine (or RES 5.25 
WITH Pearson's (or Ainslee’s) 2.75 


WITH Century 
WITH Independent and Hampton’s.... ane 
WITH Current Literature ............... 
WITH Woman's Home Companion....... see 
WITH McClure’s and Everybody’s................ 


WITH Success and Delineator .................... 3.55 
WITH Metropolitan Magazine .................... 2.75 
WITH Hampton's and Pearson’s.................. 3.85 
wi American and Delineator.................. 3.55 
WITH Cosmopolitan and Hampton's. ............ 3.70 
WITH Everybody's and Review of Reviews...... 4.60 
WITH Review of Reviews and McClure’s......... 4.60 
WITH World To-Day (or Technical World) ...... 2.90 
Ladies’ Home Journal BOTH 


76 Magazines 


$3.00 
The Youth’s Companion 


Including the rest of this year FREE, the 52 issues 
of ro11, and the rg11 Art Calendar. 


All for $1.75 i 


(Semi-monthl y) 


Saturday Evening Post 
(Weekly) 


Lippincott’s iyear, $2.50 All four 

Pictorial Review lyear, 1.00 

Modern Priscilla lyear, .75 $300 
Wor e ilyear, 

Lippincott’s Ayear, $2.50 All three 

Success Lyear, 1.00 

Cosmopolitan . . . iyear, 1.00 $3.60 


Lippincott’s 
Etude (For Music- denned 


tyear, 130 Both $2.85 


YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Saturday 1.50 
Scribner’s Ma: - 3.00 


Magazine . 
Atlantic Mont 


Munsey’s Magazine 1.00 
All Magazine Publishers. 


References {the Commercial Agencies. 
Phoenix National Bank. Lexington, Ky. 


Our Large 44-page Catalog for 1911, 


listing more than 3000 Club Offers is Free. 
Is ASK FOR IT. 


Address all orders to 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 


\ 168 Hanson Block :: 


Lexington, Kentucky 


ln writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNncorTtT’s. 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HOW MANY CIGARS 
DO YOU THROW AWAY 
HALF SMOKED 


JUST BECAUSE AT THE TIME YOU DIDN'T WANT A 
LONG SMOKE—JUST A MEDIUM-SIZED CIGAR PER- 
HAPS? IF YOU ARE AN AVERAGE SMOKER YOU WASTE 
NEARLY HALF YOUR CIGARS, ON THE OTHER HAND 
YOU OBJECT TO A RE-LIGHTED CIGAR—A STALE SMOKE 
AT THE BEST. 


If you prefer quality to quantity this is 
the cigar you want 


The ‘‘ Baby Grand” isa rich, delicious, high- 
Our Baby Brand grade, Clear Havana, hand - made 
cigar 4 3-16 inches long, selling at 
$3.75 per 10oo—only each. But 
regardless of its low price the ‘‘ Baby 
Grand ”’ is in all respects equal to the 
best cigar of its size sold in a cigar- 
store for Io cents. 


It is so easy to make a statement of 
this kind that you might be a little doubt- 
ful. However, you cannot persist in 
being skeptical when we prove every 
word of our advertisement by sending 
the cigar to you, on trial, at our own 
expense—without one penny from you 
in advance—and hereby agree to take 
them back, paying the return express- 
age ourselves, if for any reason you do 
not care for them. 


Could we afford to make this offer to 
millions of magazine-readers, vear 
after vear, if there were a possibility 
that the cigar would not stand the test? 


Our Ten (10) Days’ Free Trial Offer 
(No Money First) 

Simply write us on your business 
letter-head or that of your employer 
and ask us to send you too “ Baby 
Grands,” expressage prepaid. Smoke 
5 or 6 of them and if you like the cigar 
send us $3.75 within 1o days after their 
receipt, or return the remainder, ex- 
pressage collect, and there will be no 
charge for the few used in testing. Keep 
= guarantee—it protects you from all 
risk. 


Here are the reasons for the low price 


You get the cigars directly from our 
factory, thereby saving the profit and 
quickly accumulating expenses of Sales- 

EXACT SIZE men, Jobbers, and Retail Dealers. Fur- 
thermore, the filler is composed of broken leaves from 
the finest collection of rich, fragrant Havana, which are 
not big enough to use in our higher-priced styles. 
These are cut to a uniform size and wrapped with the 
smaller leaves from the tobacco used on the best Im- 
ported Havanas. 

Send TO-DAY for too ‘‘ Baby Grands,” fresh from our fac- 
tory Humidors and begin to enjoy double-value guaranteed 
cigars. Noadvance payment—no risk if they don’t please you. 
But, we are sure you will like them. 


2clama 


&st.1875 


409 E. 32nd Street 


New York City 


Chills and 
colds are often the 
cause of serious disease—or 
worse. Chills and colds are 
practically eliminated by the 
use of Jaeger Underwear. 


Seven Weights to choose from. 


Recommended by 
Physici. ns Everywhere, 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


ork: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut 8t. Chicago: 82 State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities. 


AGENTS 


You have heard of the 
demand for 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
IT SELLS 


Our most inexperienced agents 
are meeting with success 
greater than their expectations. 


The Season is Now On 


Write to-day for special terms 
to enrolled agents. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East Washington Square - PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpiNncort's. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 
Literary Workers is The 
Little Schoolmaster for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 


ACH month, pages of helpful 
E articles by writers and editors, showing the 
sort of material wanted, how it should be 
prepared, and how to sell. ‘Technical articles 
upon ail branches of literary work. Current infor- 
mation as to the Literary Market, showing the 
present needs of various publications. Advance 
information regarding all prize story competi- 
tions. Announcements of new publications, and 
their needs. 
The only journal of its character in America, 
and one that no writer can afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year—15 cents a copy 


ADDRESS 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 
Drawer A : RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


HOME STUDY 


To one representative in each province, county, and city. Normal, Pro- | 

fessional, Academic, Grammar School, High School, College Pr atory, 

Civil Service, Language, Drawing, Agricultural. Over 100 branches 
which to Select. 


Apply for Free Tuition to | 


Dainty dishes forthe sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“* This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — Chicago. 

«* Every house-keeper should use sucha 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”"— The Key- 
stone, Charleston, 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 
é. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 


CHARMS 


Of Skin, Hands and Hair 
Preserved by 


CUTICURA 


For preserving and purifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands; 
for allaying minor irritations of 
the skin and scalp and impart- 
ing a velvety softness; for sana- 
tive cleansing and, in short, for 
every use in promoting skin and 
hair health, and bodily purity, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are unsurpassed. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots. London, 27, 
ouse Sq., P: 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U. 8S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
@@~32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncot?’s, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Business Ambassadors 


rance possible. A letter= 
are 
ch made is strong 
itten to every result pos- 


WILLIAMS. 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
virtually prints your letters. lei isa machine that 


ches 
has the new and beter pap 


trial to let judgment settle beset 
to your} t at. ou ty in your 


as asin esc. Wate forthe 
facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 
Derby, Conn., U,S.A.57 views 


Complete Control 


All necessary operations in writing, 
billing, or statistical work are accom- 
plished from the keyboard of the light 
running, easy action Model 10 (Visible) 


‘White for information 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


in Every Number of 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Price, 25c $2.50 per year 


RHEUMATISMwoGOUT 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED BY 


3 N 


SAFE&! EFFECTIVE 50&$ I. 


DRUGGISTS 
OR 93 HENRY ST. BROOKLYN.NY. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 
FOR WRITERS 


The Writer’s Book - $2.50 


“*Something helpful on every phase o of 
literary work for current publication.’ 


Practical Authorship - 


By JAMES KNaPP REEVE 


1,001 Piaces to Set! Manuscripts 


Seventh edition ; revised and enlarged 


Points About Poetry - - - 


By DONALD G. FRENCH 


The Fiction Writer's Workshop - 


By DUNCAN FRANCIS YOUNG 


Rhymes and Meters - 
By HORATIO WINSLOW 


How to Write a Short Story 


An exposition of the technique of 
short fiction. 


The Manuscript Record - - 


An invaluable desk aid 


Essays on Authorship 
The Way into Print 


Sent post-paid upon receipt 
of price by the publishers 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 


1.50 
1.00 


BRE 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNncott's. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


STANDARDIZE 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 


(ALL THE WRITING 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


The DuPont Powder Company of Wilmington, 
Del., the most prominent manufacturers of explo- 
sives for Government and private use in the world, 
purchased on a single order— 


5 e. L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriters 


To Standardize their equipment, acting on unanimous recommendation 
of a board of five of their mechanical engineers, to whom all competing 
makes were submitted. 

It will pay you to standardize your typewriter equipment with the 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter for the same reason that decided this 
shrewd, hard-headed business corporation—superior merit of the machine! 

And the reason holds good whether you use one typewriter or five 
hundred. 


Write To-day for the Free Book. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincortt’s. 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


"Wy ARMY AUCTION BARG INS 
A 
Tents.......$1. "Pp Revolvers... 65 
Legyinus, Pair..---- Cadet Guns........ 

3.00 | Side-Arm Sword... .85 “ 
2.25 | New Uniforms...... 1.25 
Largest stock Government Auction Bargains in the world. 


15 acres required for its storage. 344-page 1910 catalogue; 
over oo illus s. Bit 15 cents (stamps). 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, ars, Etc. 
FRANCIS 501 B’ way, New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story, 

taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Ed 
Lippincott’s 

Over one hundred home-study courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 
ing colleges. 


The Home Correspondence School 
2, Hom Gift to her 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES must be a box of 


F. W. McNair, President 


Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills 


accessible for college work. For Year Book and record of 
Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, Houghton, s 
Michigan. 
TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
CANDIES RARE QUALITY 


63rd 
feet above the sea, and yet only 60 minu rom cae verywhere 
Our ideal, “For every Todd 00d citizen.” Stores € Sales Agents E 
patron’s testimony, ‘ y boy’s A..." in Todd are golden? 
Send for full particulars to Noble Hill, Woodstock, 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


Serve your guests dishes on different, piquant — completel 
|, with new recipes, in ““Cresca ot 
distinctive booklet illustrated in fs sent for 2c. stam) 
REISS & BRADY, Importers, 353 Greenwich St, N.Y. &§ 


THE WAY INTO PRINT 


By Jack London, Albert Bigelow Paine, Amos R. Wells, 
R. H. Davis, Elliott Walker, Waldon Fawcett, Arthur T. 
Vance, Frank Putnam, James Knapp Reeve, and others. 


COSTS ONLY 25c¢ yet it contains information 


| for which writers have long sought. 


$10,000 SONG | 


Send us YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and offer 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO. Dept. 178, Washington, D.C. 


r-MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
inplace. Write for particulars and free sam > 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red C 
Give exact inside measurements. 


@2, Devt. G., High Point, N. C. 


sont Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


sort Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The 
TEMPLE BIBLE 


SCHOLARLY AND COMPLETE 


E notable reception which has been accorded 

this great work, testifies most highly to its 

superior excellence, as the most complete and 
scholarly combined commentary upon, and edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures yet produced. 


The Temple Bible is complete in 25 
volumes, measuring about 4 inches 
by 5 inches by 1-2 inch 


Each volume is edited by a scholar of high rank, 
whose criticism can be depended upon. 

The Authorized Version has been adopted, be- 
cause it is the Bible of the people, unlikely to be 
displaced in popular approval. 

Each volume has a frontispiece in photogravure, 
reproducing some appropriate subject from a 
famous painting. There are also decorative title- 
pages, end-papers, etc. 

The volumes are bound in two styles—limp cloth 
and limp leather, of olive-green color, with a digni- 
fied design stamped in gold on the covers. 


The price of the set bound in cloth is $10.00; 
in leather, $15.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you the complete set of 25 volumes, 
in either | express charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like them, send them 
back to us at our expense, and we will return your 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us in addition, for 
the cloth binding $1.00 each month for 9 months, 
until the sum of $10.00 has been paid; for the leather 
binding $2.00 each month for seven months, until 
the sum of $15.00 has been paid. 

Write to us for descriptive circular, specimen pages, 
and application blank. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


FEATURES OF 


THE 
SMART ET 
FOR NOVEMBER 


“Half-Gods,” a complete novel by 
Helen R. Martin, well known as 
the author of “The Crossways” 
and “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid.” 


“The Black Reach,” an inspiring 
story of ambition and achieve- 
ment by Mary Glascock—with 
a football motif. 


“A Second Chance,” a tense story 
of married life by Viola Burhans, 


author of “The Cave Woman.” 


“Airshipping,” a professional 
humorist’s way of looking at the 
aeroplane. 


“A Dinner-Table Story”, by Helen 
Talbot Kummer; “The Sin of 
Lum Shee,” by Melville Chater; 
a beautiful poem by Richard Le 
Gallienne; and other stories, 
sketches, and verse by Arthur 
Stringer, Theodosia Garrison, 
Harold Susman, Imperia Mc- 

— Harold Eyre, and others, 


an 
Oppenheim’s Latest Novel 
“Havoc” 


NOVEMBER SMART SET 


JUST ONE SPECIAL OFFER 
For Lovers of Good Stories 


The Smart Set. . . Reg. Price—$3.00 ) OUR PRICE 


_ Total $7.30 | $3: 


Ess Ess Pub. Co. NewYork 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcorTtT’s. 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Classified Advertisements 


MASE MONEY writing short stories, or for 

newspapers. Pleasant spare-time or regu- 
lar work for you. Big pay—send for a free 
booklet. Please write United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco, California. 


“VE WHO THIRST COME TO THE 

WATERS.’’ Write P. W. E. Hart, 
Worcester, Mass., for hisclear-cut teachings on 
How to Live forthe Best in Life. Yes, for You, 
as well (or as sick) as You are. 


GALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 
lications wanted. A high-class standard 
reference work which should be in every home, 

school, and office. Address with references, 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS wishing manuscripts placed with- 
out reading fee, address 
La Touche Hancock, 
134 W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO 

CHARGE MADE. Easy payments, 15 
years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
highest references, Patents advertised free. 
Send sketch for free search, and report on 
patentability, also illustrated inventor’ s guide-book. 
E. P. Bunyea Company, Washington, D. C. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Boonton, New 


Jersey. 


CIVIL Service Employees are paid well for 

easy work; examinations of al] kinds soon; 
expert advice, sample questions and booklet 812, 
describing positions and telling easiest and quick- 
est way to secure them, free. Write now. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, 
D.C. 


(CALIFORNIA OIL JOURNAL FREE— 

Publication «* California Oil Fields ’’ will 
be mailed for three months’ trial without charge 
to those sending name and address to Sagar- 
Loomis Co., gog Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 


California. 


sore EYES Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 


ASENTS, either sex, to sell lots; fastest 

growing town in Texas; monthly pay- 
ments; 400 million feet natural gas; 300 oil- 
wells, Free transportation. Big commission. 
Write, Petrolia Land Company (Incorporated), 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


$2,000.00 WE WILL LEND YOU 


$2,000 under certain reason- 
able conditions, and agree that you may repay the 
loan from the dividends on an investment which 
wewill suggest. ConTinentat CommerciaLCo., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, 

Those contemplating the issue of a book 

will find this famous copyrighted work full of 

the most important and enlightening information. 

Free for a postal to BROADWAY PUBLISH- 

ING CO., 835 Broadway, New York. Six 
branch offices, U. S. A. 


AGENTS to present in their own territory 

a standard reference publication, the sale of 
which increases each year. A strictly subscrip- 
tion work. Desirable territory open.  First- 
class references necessary. 


P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN WIRELESS AND R.R. TELEG- 
RAPHY! Shortage of fully 10,000 
operators on account of 8-hour law and extensive 
wireless’? developments, We operate under 
direct supervision of Telegraph Officials and 
positively place all students, when qualified. 
Write for catalogue. Nat’: Tevecrarn Inst., 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Memphis, Davenport, 
Ia., Columbia, S. C., Portland, Ore. 


ANY ONE, anywhere, can start a mail-order 
business at home. No canvassing. Be your 

own boss. Send for free booklet Tells how. 
HEACOCK, 1271 Lockport, N. Y. 


R A HOME OR INVESTMENT— 

Mississippi fruit and truck farms grow 3 
crops per year and net $200 to $600 per acre. 
Located 3 miles from Lucedale, the county seat. 
5 acres cleared will cost $210. Cash $10. 
Balance monthly. Write Eubank Farms Co., 
Block 54, Pittsburg, Pa. 


one Dy [SAAT PIONS EVE WATER 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Tariffs 
Time-tables 
Booklets, etc. 


The convenience 
and economy of set- 
ting the type, printing 
the forms, binding, 
and shipping Tariffs, 
Railroad 
. Folders, etc., all under 
Convenience one roof, can hardly be 


measured, 


Economy 


Add to this the ex- 

perience, facilities, and 

. ona full realization of the 

Reliability necessity for accuracy 

and appreciation of 

time limit for deliveries 

and you have some 

idea of the excellence 
of our equipment. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipriINncotTt's. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


is prepared to gather Genealogical, Biographical, and Historical material, make all necessary research 
both in this country and abroad, and edit such works for the press—all under the supervision of 
thoroughly experienced genealogists. 

Authority established to use Coats of Arms, and accurate copies supplied, whether plain, 
in colors, engraved, or embossed. 

Decorative work executed and drawings of houses—colonial and modern. 

Photogravure and half-tone reproduction of portraits and paintings. 

Our books are carefully planned, and while in process of printing, are under the observa- 
tion of thoroughly competent editors and proof-readers, who have for years made an exclusive 
specialty of such publications, ‘The simplest and most inexpensive work is executed with as much 
care as that which is more elaborate. 

An important consideration for the prospective author or editor is our expert knowledge 
of book- making, which is possible only to the professional publisher with wide facilities and long 
experience. Our house was established in 1792. 

Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS FROM THE LIPPINCOTT PRESS 


CHRONICLE OF THE YERKES FAMILY. Tue Ocpen Famity. 
By J. Graaville Leach. ' By William Ogden Wheeler. 
ANNALS OF THE S1nnoTT, RoGers, Corrin,etc., | Tus DuPuy Famicy. 
Famitigs. Edited by J. Granville Leach. By C M DuPuy and Herbert DuPuy. 
Tue SHOEMAKER FamILy. Tue Tree 
By B. H. Shoemaker. By J. Granville Leach. 
Tus Jews or Soutn Caroxina. SicNers OF THE DscLaraTION oF INDEPEN- 


By Barnett A. Elzas, M.D., LL.D. 


Recorps or SMALL. 
By Samuel Small, Jr. 


Tue Warren, JACKSON, AND ALLIED FaMILigs, 
By Betsy Warren Davis, 


Journat or Rev. Siras Constant. 


By George C. Thomas. 
A Century oF THE Bank oF NorTHERN Lipgr- 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Journac or Dr. Joun MorGan, 1764. 
AMERICANS OF Royat Dgscent. 


Edited by J. Granville Leach. By C. H. Browning. 

A Pioneer History or Nortuwsst Penn. | History or tHe Famity. 
sytvania. By Hon. William J. McKnight. By William S. Jolliffe. 

Tue Larimer, McMasters, AND ALLIED Fami- | CLAYPoOLE FAMILY. 
ues. By R. H. L. Mellon. By Mrs. Paul Graff. 

Tue History or tHe Girarp NaTIoNnAat Bank, GENEALOGY OF THE UrRNeR Famity. 
By J. Granville Leach. By Isaac N. Urner. 

Tue anp FamILigs, GenegaLocy oF BenjAMIn Harrison. 
By Edwin Jaquett Sellers, By C, P. Keith. 

Memoirs or Crement M. Bipp.e. Earty of NANTUCKET. 


By Mrs, Lydia S. Hinchman. 
BANNISTER, AND BRAXTON FAMILIBG, 


Memoriat or Dr. Rice. 
Dicxens’s Doctors (Puitorrston Crus). 


By John Chalmers Da Costa, M.D. By Dr. Frederick H. Horner. 
Winpers oF AMERICA, Quaker OcpeENs IN AMERICA. 

By R. Winder Johnson, By Rev. C, B. Ogden. 
Cuartes Granpison Finney Memoria Ap- | Historic Homes or New Jersey. 

press. By William C. Cochrane. By W. Jay Mills. 
Tue History oF THE First | Manors or VirGInia, 

LutHeran CHURCH IN PITTSBURGH. By Edith Tunis Sale. 


Addres GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincortT’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BEST SELLERS 


IN ALL THE WORLD NO STORIES LIKE 
THESE FOR THE ROMANCE OF ARMY 
LIFE. = 2 33 3 2 


EFORE making this offer we went carefully over the forty 

novels written by “‘ Captain” (now General) Charles King 
and selected the ten “best sellers”’ out of the entire lot. While 
all of King’s novels are good, these ten are no doubt the most 
popular. Arrangements were then made to have them 
specially bound in eight volumes in a substantial cloth 
binding of our own choosing. 


SERIES NO. 1. 


KING’S Best NOVELS 


First Series 
“A Soldier’s Secret” | “An Army Portia” 
“ Captain Close ” “ Sergeant Croesus ” 
“Two Soldiers ” “Dunraven Ranch ” 
“ An Initial Experience,” and other Short Stories 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 
“ Galahad” © “Foes in Ambush” 
“Laramie” “Waring’s Peril” 


Neatly bound in durable cloth, library size 


ALL FREE WITH 


Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship 
you either series, four volumes each, of King’s stories, boxed 
and prepaid, anywhere in the United States. Each book is 
5 x 8 inches, handsomely bound in durable cloth, and 
never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


EIGHT 
BOTH SERIES 
ONE YEAR 


CLIP BOTH 
YOU WISH 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincortt’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


CAPTAIN KING 


THERE IS ALWAYS ONE BY WHICH ALL 
OTHERS ARE MEASURED—IN CAMP.- 
FIRE TALES GHAG ONE IS KING. 


~APTAIN” KING'S captivating novels of army life have 

charmed countless thousands. He is the prince of army 
romancers. ‘To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love 
and intrigue, heroism and patriotism—all lead his readers 
with intense fascination through every page. These 
books are worth reading and worth owning. 


SERIES NO. 2 


THE COMPELLING FEATURES IN t 
LIPPINCOTT’S} 


FOES IN AMBUSH 


ONE IN EACH ISSUE 


5 CLEVER PAPERS ON 
TIMELY SUBJECTS 


rg SHORT STORIES BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


20 PAGES OF NEW 
AMERICAN HUMOR || | CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 


Printed from clear-cut type on fine paper 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant 
program. Strong novels—one complete in each issue—have been 
written by pepular writers. Our novels are world-famous— 
just long enough not to tire. Sparkle, humor, and action 
will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. 


VOLUMES 

WITH LIPPINCOTT’S 

ONLY $4.50 7 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCoTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZIND ADVERTISER. 


Set 
Shakespeare 


On Remarkable Terms 


—_— ’ has just issued an ideal set 
Lippincott’s Magazine of Shakespeare—the most 


artistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. 
We offer this now on terms so low as to be within the 
reach of all. 


THESE SPECIFICATIONS 
The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4 x 6% inches, averaging over 
350 pages each. 


The Binding is a deep-red full leather, rich and substantial, gilt tops and 
lettering—a model of beauty and refinement. 


The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light and 


delicate. 


The Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy to read. 
ENCLOSED IN A RICH LEATHER CASE 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red 
leather case, size 104% x 63% x 4% inches. The top and front of the case lift and 
lower, respectively, so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 


The Blagacias we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The coming 
years will show marked improvements month by month. 


The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve 
months, bring you the entire set, leather binding, boxed and prepaid, and 
Lippincott’s Magazine for one full year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 


I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. for one year and Shakespeare's 
COMPLETE. WORKS in red leather binding and case, at the special price of 50 cents (enclosed), and $1.00 


a month hereafter for twelve months, beginning with 


It is understood that the books are to he delivered, prepaid, 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but thet the right and title Sign 


does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid. will return Here 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I 


not like them, and you are to return my money in full Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNncort's. 
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